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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  PILORIMAOK. 

A  CERTAIN  expedition  had  long  been  arranged 
for  the  next  day.  The  ladies  wanted  to  shop,  Tracy 
had  business  in  Caen.  They  were  all  to  go  over 
and  dine  at  the  hotel,  and  come  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Catherine  begged  Madame  de  Tracy  to  leave 
her  behind.  She  was  shy  and  out  of  spirits,  and 
was  glad  when  the  elder  lady  acceded.  Nanine 
and  Henri  were  carried  off ;  only  Madelaine,  Cath¬ 
erine,  and  the  invisible  Madame  mbre  were  left  at 
home.  In  the  silence  of  the  house  Catherine  heard 
the  deep  voice  resounding  more  than  once. 

Miss  George  went  out  soon  after  breakfast,  leav¬ 
ing  Madelaine  with  her  nurse  as  usual.  She  re¬ 
membered  her  promise  to  Heine,  and  there  was 
something  cordial  and  cheering  in  the  Frenchwo¬ 
man’s  kindness.  The  thought  of  the  farm  was  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  brightness  in  Catherine’s  mind, 
and  immediately  after  breakfast  she  set  off  along 
the  fields  to  see  her  inend.  Something  was  evi¬ 
dently  contemplated  at  the  farm.  A  cart  was  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  court-yard  as  Catherine  walked  in  ;  Dom¬ 
inique  was  standing  at  the  old  mare’s  head  and 
affectionately  rubbing  her  nose.  Little  Josette  and 
Toto,  hafid  in  hand,  were  wandering  up  and  down. 
Toto  was  magnificent  in  Sunday  clothes.  “  Voyez 
comme  Toto  est  beau,”  said  Josette,  pointing  with 
her  little  finger  and  foigetting  to  be  shy  in  her  ex¬ 
citement  Reine  was  preparing  a  basketful  of  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  kitchen,  —  cream  in  a  brass  can,  roast 
apples,  galette,  salad  and  cold  meat,  all  nicely 
puked  in  white  napkins,  also  a  terrinde  or  rice  pud- 
^ng  for  the  children,  and  a  piled-up  dish  full  of 
ripe  figs  and  green  leaves  and  grapes  for  .dessert. 
Toto’s  Sunday  clothes  looked  like  a  holiday  expie- 
dition.  His  grandmother  pleased  herself  by  invent¬ 
ing  little  costumes  for  him.  On  this  occasion  he 
wore  what  she  called  a  turban  ecossais.  This  Scotch 
turban  was  Cmamentcd  by  long  streamers,  glass  but¬ 
tons,  and  straw  tassels.  He  also  wore  a  very  short 
jacket  and  trousers  of  the  same  magnificent  plaid. 
His  hair  was  cropped  quite  close,  so  as  to  make  his 
head  look  smooth  and  round  like  a  ball.  Toto  him¬ 
self  was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance,  and 
gazed  at  his  reflection  approvingly  in  a  tub  of  dirty 
water  which  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  court. 

“  They  will  take  me  for  a  soldier,  Josette,”  said 
he,  strutting  about 


“  Come  in,  come  in,”  cried  Reine  from  her  kitch¬ 
en  to  Catherine,  who  was  standing  uncertain  where 
to  go. 

A  very  odd  and  unexpected  little  revelation  was 
awaiting  Miss  George  (at  least  so  she  thought  it)  as 
she  came,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sunny  court,  un¬ 
der  the  old  stone  porch  into  the  dark  kitchen,  where 
Heine  was  standing,  and  where  Petitp^re  had  been 
eating  his  breakfast  the  time  before.  The  odd¬ 
shaped  shuttles  for  making  strii^  were  hanmng 
from  the  ceiling  and  swaying  a  little  in  the  draft 
from  the  open  door.  There  was  the  brass  pan  in 
the  corner,  which  she  had  looked  for ;  suddenly  she 
recognized  it  all,  the  great  carved  cupboard  with 
the  hinges,  the  vine  window  looking  across  the  blaz¬ 
ing  fields !  Now  she  remembered  in  an  instant 
where  and  when  and  how  it  was  she  had  first  seen 
Reine  in  her  farm-kitchen, — how  could  she  have 
ever  forgotten?  Here  was  the  picture  Dick  had 
shown  her  on  his  easel,  only  it  was  alive.  The  shut¬ 
tles  swayed,  the  light  flickered  on  the  brazen  pan, 
one  of  the  cupboard  doors  was  swinging  on  its  hin¬ 
ges,  and  Heine  herself,  with  no  hard  black  lines  in 
her  face,  only  smiles  and  soft  chanmng  shadows, 
came  forward,  tall  and  bright  and  kind,  to  meet  her. 
So  Dick  had  been  here  before  her  and  painted  his 
picture  here  where  she  was  standing.  When  this 
little  revelation  came  to  her,  Catherine,  who  had 
been  attracted  before,  felt  as  if  she  loved  Reine  now 
for  something  more  than  her  own  sake.  This  was 
the  explanation,  —  it  was  all  natural  enough  as  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  but  it  struck  her  like  a  miracle 
almost,  worked  for  her  benefit  She  seized  Reine 
by  the  arm;  all  the  color  came  rushing  into  her 
cheek.  “  Now  I  know  where  I  have  seen  you,”  she 
cried.  “  Ah,  Reine,  how  strangely  things  happen !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Reine,  with  a  quick 
matter-of-fact  glance  as  she  shut  down  the  cover  of 
the  basket. 

Catherine  went  on,  looking  all  about  the  place. 
“  When  did  Mr.  Butler  paint  you  ?  —  used  you  to 
sit  to  him  ?  —  was  it  not  a  beautiful  picture  ?  He 
showed  it  to  us  in  his  studio.” 

“  It  was  like  the  kitchen,”  said  Reine,  not  seem¬ 
ing  much  surprised,  with  another  odd,  reserved 
glance  at  Catherine.  “  I  did  n’t  think  it  very  like 
me.  I  wanted  him  to  paint  the  court-yard  and  the 
archway,  with  Dominique  and  Petitpere  on  the 
bench.  A  kitchen  is  always  a  kitchen.  —  Made¬ 
moiselle,  how  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  us  to¬ 
day,”  she  said,  in  another  tone.  “We  are  going  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Deliverande.” 

Catherine  did  not  answer,  she  had  not  done  with 
her  questions.  Here  at  last  was  some  one  to  whom 
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I  she  could  talk  without  exciting  suspicion.  Any  one 
may  speak  of  a  picture  in  an  unconcerned  tone  of 
voice,  of  Miss  Philomel’^  talent  for  music,  of  Stre- 
phon’s  odd-shaped  crook,  or  Chloris’s  pretty  little 
lambs,  but  they  should  choose  their  confidantes  care- 
*  fully.  Let  them  beware  of  women  of  a  certain  age 
and  sentimental  turn ;  let  them,  above  all,  avoid 
persons  also  interested  in  music,  and  flocks,  and 
shepherds’  crooks,  or  woe  betide  any  one’s  secret. 

I  think  if  Catherine  had  been  quite  silent,  and  never 
mentioned  Dick’s  name,  Reine  would  by  degrees 
have  guessed  as  much  as  she  did  the  instant  the  little 
girl  spoke.  Miss  George  herself  was  not  deficient 
in  quickness,  but  she  was  preoccupied  just  now. 

“  How  little  I  ever  thought  I  should  really  know 
you,”  said  Catherine. 

“  That  is  how  things  happen,”  said  Reine.  “  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  happiness  to  me.  — 
Mademoiselle,  you  have  not  said  No.  Will  you  not 
honor  us  by  coming  to-day  ?  It  might  amuse  you 
to  see  the  chapel.  They  say  that  to-day  anything 
is  accorded  that  one  asks  tor  there.  They  say  so  to 
make  people  come  perhaps,”  added  the  sceptic. 

“  O  Reine,  what  shall  you  ask  for  ?  ”  said  Cath¬ 
erine,  who  believed  everything. 

“  An  explanation,”  said  Kieine,  dryly.  “  I  have 
been  expecting  one  some  time.  £t  vous,  mademoi¬ 
selle?  " 

I  Catherine’s  color  rose  again  and  fell.  “  One 
would  never  have  the  courage  to  ask  for  what  one 
wished,”  she  faltered.  “  Yes,  I  should  like  to  come 
with  you.  I  suppose  Madame  de  Tracy  will  not  mind.” 

“  We  can  send  a  message  by  l)omini<iue,”  said 
Reine  ;  and  so  the  matter  was  settleil. 

Petitpere  appeared,  brushing  his  tall  beaver-hat, 
and  then  clambered  with  strong  trembling  hands 
j  into  his  place.  The  two  women  sat  opposite  to  one 
another,  on  straw  chmrs.  Josette  and  Toto  had  a 
little  plank  to  themselves.  The  children  were  de¬ 
lighted  and  clapped  their  hands  at  a  windmill,  an 
old  cow,  a  flight  of  crows ;  so  did  Catherine,  at 
their  request.  Something  like  a  reaction  had  come 
after  her  weariness,  and  then  she  had  liad  a  drop  of 
j  water,  poor  little  fixil,  when  she  did  not  expect  it. 
Reine  smiled  to  see  her  so  gay,  and  then  sighed  as 
she  thought  of  former  e.xpcditions  to  the  Deli  verande. 

The  old  farm  stood  baking  in  the  sun.  The  cart 
rolled  on,  past  stubble-fieldis  and  wide  horizons  of 
com,  and  clouds,  and  meadow-land ;  the  St.  Claire 
t  was  over,  and  the  colza  had  been  reaped.  They 
I  passed  through  villages  with  lovely  old  church-tow- 
I  era  and  Norman  arched  windows.  They  passeil 
?  acacia-trees,  with  their  bright  scarlet  berries,  hang¬ 
ing  low  garden  walls.  They  passed  more  farms, 
with  great  archways  and  brilliant  vines  wreathing 
upon  the  stone.  The  distance  was  a  great  panorama 
of  sky  and  com  and  distant  sea.  The  country-folks 
along  the  road  cried  out  to  them  as  they  passed, 
“  Vous  voilh  en  route,  pere  Chretien,”  “  Amusez- 
vous  blen,”  and  so  on.  Other  carts  come  up  to 

ithem  as  they  approached  the  chapel,  and  people 
went  walking  in  the  same  direction.  They  p.assed 
little  roadside  inns  and  buvettes'for  the  convenience 
t  of  the  neighbors,  and  here  .and  there  little  altars. 
I  Once,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  came  to  a  great 

I  cross,  with  a  IHe-size  figure  nailed  upon  it  Two 

{  women  were  sitting  on  ^e  stone  step  at  its  foot,  and 
i  the  cloud  drifts  were  tossing  beyond  it  It  was  very 

I  awful,  Catherine  thought. 

An  hour  later  she  was  sitting  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Deliverande.  In  a  dark,  incense-scented  place,  full 
of  flames,  and  priests,  and  music,  and  crowding 


country-people,  a  gorgeously  dressed  altar  was 
twinkling  and  glittering  in  her  eyas,  where  the 
Virgin  of  the  Deliverande  in  stiff  embroideries  was 
standing,  with  a  blaze  of  tapers  burning  among  the 
fresh  flowers.  Voices  of  bovs  and  girls  were  loudly 
chanting  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin  in  the  darkness 
behind  it.  Catherine  had  grojied  her  way  in  the 
dazzling  obstrurity  to  soine  seats,  and  when  she  could 
see  she  found  the  children  side  by  side  in  front  of 
her,  and  she  saw  Reine  on  her  knees,  and  Petit- 
pere’s  meek  gray  he.ad  bowed.  One  other  thing  she 
saw,  which  seemed  to  her  sad  and  almost  cruel,— 
poor  old  Nanon  I.a;febvre  creeping  up  the  centre 
aisle,  and  setting  her  basket  on  tlie  ground,  and 
then  kneeling,  and  with  difficulty  kissing  the  cross 
let  into  the  marble  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  saying  a  prayer,  and  slinking  quickly  away. 
Poor  ok!  Nanon  I  the  penances  of  poverty  and  old 
age  were  also  allotted  to  her.  Just  over  Catherine’s 
head,  on  a  side-altar,  stocxl  a  placid  saint,  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  at  whose  feet  numberless  little  offer¬ 
ings  had  been  placed,  —  orange-flowers,  and  wreaths 
of  immortelles,  and  a  long  string  of  silver  hearts. 
Catherine,  who  had  almost  thought  it  wrong  to  come 
into  a  Popish  chapel,  found  herself  presently  won¬ 
dering  whether  by  oflerlng  up  a  silver  heart  she 
could  ease  the  dull  aching  in  her  own.  It  would 
have  been  no  hard  matter  at  this  time  before  her 
marriage  to  bring  thb  impressionable  little  sheep 
into  the  fold  of  the  ancient  Church.  But  Monsieur 
le  Cure  of  Petitport,  who  was  of  an  energetic  and 
decided  turn  of  mind,  was  away,  and  the  gentle  old 
Abbe  Verdier,  who  had  taken  ms  place  for  a  tine, 
did  not  dream  of  conversions.  Catherine  changed 
very  much  after  her  marriage,  and  the  opportunity 
was  lost. 

Petitpere  having  concluded  his  devotions,  pres¬ 
ently  announced  in  a  loud  whisper  that  he  should 
go  and  see  about  the  dejeuner;  he  took  the  children 
with  him.  Reine  and  Catherine  stayed  a  little  lou- 
ger.  Catherine  was  fascinated  by  the  oikl  signs, 
the  barbarous  fantastic  images,  which  expres.sed  the 
faith  and  patience  and  devotion  of  these  simple 
people. 

“  Venez,”  smd  Reine  at  last,  laying  a  kind  heavy 
band  on  Catherine’s  shoulder,  and  the  two  went  out 
again  through  the  porch  into  the  white  daylight. 

The  inn  was  crowded  with  pilpprims,  wlJh,  whether 
or  not  their  petitions  were  granted,  were  breaktast¬ 
ing  with  plenty  of  wine  and  very  good  apiietites,  in 
the  quaint  old  stone  kitchen.  The  cook  was  busy 
at  his  frizzling  saucepans  at  a  fireplac'e  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  Thu  country-folks  were  sitting  all  about  un¬ 
packing  their  baskets,  opening  cider-bottle.s.  There 
was  a  great  copper  fountain  let  into  the  massive 
wall,  from  which  the  pieople  filled  tbeir  jugs  with 
water ;  a  winding  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  led  to  the  upper  story. 

“  Par  ici,”  said  Petitpkre,  triumphantly  leading 
the  way ;  he  had  engag^  a  private  room  in  Cath¬ 
erine’s  honor,  for  he  had  some  tact,  and  had  been 
used  to  his  daughter-in-law’s  refinements,  and  he 
said  he  thought  mademoiselle  would  not  care  to  dine 
below  with  all  those  noisy  people.  The  private 
room  had  a  couple  of  beds  in  it  and  various  pictures, 
—  of  the  Emperor  at  Austerlitz,  and  three  shep¬ 
herdesses  in  red  bodices  and  colored  religious  prints 
alternately ;  it  had  also  a  window  opening  upon  the 
little  place,  and  exactly  opposite  the  chapel  where 
services  were  constantly  going  on. 

Reine  laid  the  cloth,  piling  up  the  iruik  in  the  cen- 
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tre,  and  pushed  the  table  into  the  window.  Petit- 
made  the  salad  very  quickly  and  dexterously, 
and  uncorked  the  wine  and  the  eider.  Reine  had 
BO  fear  of  his  transgressing  before  Catherine.  “  If 
■y  aunts  were  to  see  me  now,”  thought  Catherine, 
and  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought  of  Mrs. 
Buckington’s  face  of  apoplectic  horror  at  the  sight  of 
Petitpere’s  blouse  at  the  head  of  the  table;  of  Lady 
Farebrother  trembling  in  horror  of  popery  upon 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  all  the 
tide  of  white  ca()s  and  blouses  down  below ;  it  was 
odd  and  exciting  to  be  dining  in  this  quant  old 
tower  with  all  the  people  shouting  and  laughing 
nndemeath. 

It  was  not  so  great  a  novelty  to  Heine  as  to  Cath¬ 
erine  ;  she  was  a  little  silent,  and  once  she  sighed, 
bat  she  was  full  of  kind  care  for  them  all,  and  bright 
sad  responding.  “  Petitphre,”  she  said,  “  give 
Mademoiselle  some  wine,  and  Toto  and  Josette 
too.” 

“  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  absent,”  said 
Petitpere,  solemnly. 

But  Catherine  gave  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  put 
down  her  glass  untouched.  “  Look,  ah  look !  ”  she 
cried,  pointing  through  the  window.  “  Who  is 
that  ?  ”  She  cried  out ;  she  half  feared  it  was  a 
vision  that  would  vanish  instantly  as  it  seemed  to 
have  come.  Who  was  that  standing  there  in  a 
straw  hat,  looking  as  she  had  seen  him  look  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  before  ?  It  was  no  dream,  no  “  longing 
passion  unfulfilled  ”  taking  form  and  substance  for  a 
time.  It  was  Richard  Butler,  and  no  other,  who 
was  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  look¬ 
ing  up  curiously  at  their  window.  Petitpere  knew 
kiai  directly. 

“  C’est  Monsieur  Richard,”  he  said,  hospitably, 
and  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  “  Reine,  my 
ebikl,  look  there.  He  must  come  up.  C’est  un 
Monsieur  Anglais  qui  fait  de  la  pcinture,”  be  ex- 
j^ned  hastily  to  Catherine.  “  But  you  recognize 
■nn.  The  English  are  acquainted  among  each 
other.” 

Recognize  him  !  Dick  was  so  constantly  in  Cath¬ 
arine’s  thoughts  that,  if  be  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  place  of  the  Virgin  on  the  high  altar  of  the  chap¬ 
el,  1  think  she  would  scarcely  have  been  very  much 
sarprised  after  the  first  instant.  That  be  should  be 
theie  seqpacd  a  matter  of  course  ;  that  he  should  be 
absent  was  the  only  thing  that  she  found  it  so  im- 
p^ible  to  believe.  As  for  Reine,  she  sat  quite  still 
with  her  head  turned  away ;  she  did  not  move  until 
the  door  opened  and  Dick  came  in,  stooping  under 
the  low  archway.  He  was  just  as  usual ;  they  might 
^ve  been  in  Mrs.  Butler’s  drawing-room  in  Eaton 
Square,  Catherine  thought,  as  he  shook  hands  first 
with  one  and  then  with  another. 

“  Did  yon  not  know  I  was  coming  to  Tracy  ?  ”  he 
said  to  Catherine.  “  I  found  nobody  there  and  no 
preparations  just  now,  but  they  told  me  you  were 
here,  and  I  got  Pelottier  to  give  me  a  lift,  for  I 
thought  you  would  bring  me  biick,”  he  addt'd,  turn- 
iag  to  Reine.  Slie  looked  up  at  last  and  seemed 
trying  to  speak  indifierently. 

“  You  know  we  are  going  back  in  a  cart,”  Reine 
answered,  harshly. 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  have  been  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  Pelottier!s  gig  ?  ”  Dick  asked. 

Reine  did  not  like  being  laughed  at.  “  You  used 
to  object  to  many  things,”  slie  said,  vexed,  and  then 
welting.  “  Such  as  they  are,  you  know  you  are 
welcome  to  any  of  ours.” 

“  Am  I  ?  ”  Dick  answered,  kxiking  kindly  at  her. 


Catherine  envied  Reine  at  that  instant  She  had 
nothing,  not  even  a  flower  of  her  own  to  offer  Dick, 
except  indeed,  she  thought,  with  a  little  smile,  that 
^at  bouquet  out  of  poor  Monsieur  Fontaine’s  gar¬ 
den. 

If  it  was  a  sort  of  Minerere  before,  what  a  triumphal 
service  was  not  the  little  evening  prayer  to  Cath¬ 
erine  !  They  went  into  the  chapel  i^r  dinner  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Sitting  there  in  the  darkness,  she 
thought,  silly  child,  that  heaven  itself  would  not 
seem  more  beautiful  with  all  the  radiance  of  the 
crystal  seas  and  rolling  suns  than  did  this  little 
shrine.  To  her  as  to  Petitpere  the  Deliverande  was 
a  Tittle  heaven  just  now,  but  for  Petitphre  Dick’s 
presence  or  absence  added  but  little  to  its  splendor. 
There  was  Dick,  meanwhile,  a  shadowy  living  figure 
in  the  dimness.  Catherine  eould  see  him  from 
where  she  sat  by  Reine.  How  happy  she  was.  In 
all  this  visionary  love  of  hers,  only  once  bad  she 
thought  of  herself  —  that  day  when  she  sat  by  the 
well  —  at  other  times  she  had  only  thought  of  Dick, 
and  poured  out  ail  the  treasure  in  her  kind  heart 
before  him.  That  he  should  prize  it  she  never  ex¬ 
pected,  that  he  should  return  it  had  never  once 
crossed  her  mind.  All  her  longing  was  to  see  him 
and  hear  of  him,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  to  do  him 
some  service,  to  be  a  help,  to  manifest  her  love  in 
secret  alms  of  self-devotion  and  fidelity  and  charity. 
She  looked  up  at  the  string  of  silver  hearts ;  no 
longer  did  they  seem  to  her  emblems  of  sad  hearts 
hung  up  in  bitterness,  but  tokens  of  gladness  placed 
there  before  the  shrine. 

Petitphre  was  driving,  and  proposed  to  go  back 
another  way.  The  others  sat  face  to  face  as  they 
had  come.  'The  afternoon  turned  gray  and  a  little 
chill}'.  Reine  took  Josette  pn  her  knee ;  Catherine 
wrapped  Toto  in  her  shawl.  Dick  had  asked  Cath¬ 
erine  all  the  questions  people  ask  by  this  time.  He 
did  n’t  see  her  doubtful  face  when  he  told  her  he 
had  not  waited  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  announ¬ 
cing  his  coming. 

“  Madame  de  Tracy  is  n’t  like  you.  Mademoiselle 
Chrdtien,”  said  Dick.  “  She  does  n’t  snub  people 
when  they  ask  for  hospitality.” 

It  struck  Catherine  a  little  oddly,  afterwards,  that 
Dick  should  speak  to  Reine  in  this  reproachful  tone, 
that  Reine  should  answer  so  shortly  and  yet  so  soft¬ 
ly,  so  that  one  could  hardly  have  told  whether  she 
was  pleased  or  angry  :  at  the  time  she  only  thought 
that  he  was  there.  Yesterday  she  had  longed  for  a 
sight  of  the  lines  his  pen  had  scratched  upon  a 
paper,  to-day  she  was  sitting  opposite  to  him  with 
no  one  to  say  one  wonl.  Petitphre’s  short  cut  was 
longer  than  it  should  have  been,  but  Catherine  would 
have  gone  on  forever  if  she  had  held  the  reins.  All 
the  gray  sky  encompassed  them,  —  all  the  fields 
spread  into  the  dusk,  —  the  soft  fresh  winds  came 
from  a  distance.  Tlie  pale  yellow  shield  of  the 
horizon  was  turned  to  silver.  The  warm  lights 
were  coming  out  in  the  cottage  lattices.  As  the 
evening  clo^  in,  they  were  sprinkled  like  glow¬ 
worms  here  and  there  in  the  country.  Sometimes 
the  cart  paa^ed  under  trees  arching  black  against 
the  pale  sky;  once  they  crossed  a  bridge  with  a 
rush  of  water  below.  There  was  not  much  color 
anywhere,  nor  form  in  the  twilight,  but  exquisite 
tone  and  sentiment  everywhere. 

They  passed  one  or  two  groups  strolling  and  sit¬ 
ting  out  in  the  twilight  as  they  approac^d  Petit- 
port,  and  the  rushing  of  the  sea  seemed  eoming  up 
to  meet  them  at  times.  They  were  ail  very  silent. 
Petitpere  had  been  humming  a  little  tune  to  himself 
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for  the  last  half-hour;  Dick  had  spoken  to  Reine 
once  or  twice,  always  in  that  bantering  tone;  to 
Catherine  he  was  charming,  gay,  and  kind,  and 
courteous,  and  like  himself,  in  short. 

“  Are  you  going  to  stay  here,  Mr.  Butler?  ”  asked 
Catherine  once,  suddenly. 

“  Only  a  day  or  two,”  Dick  said,  abruptly.  “  I 
must  go  back  for  Beamish’s  wedding.  1  came  be¬ 
cause —  because  I  could  not  keep  away  any  longer. 
Miss  Geoi^.  Here  we  are  at  the  chiiteau.” 

“  There  is  M.  le  Maire,”  cried  Petitphre,  pulling 
up  abruptly. 

Fontaine  had  come  down  to  look  for  Toto,  who 
was  asleep  and  very  tired.  The  turban  econsais 
slid  off  the  little  nodding  head  as  Dick  hauled  the 
child  to  his  father  over  the  side  of  the  cart. 

“  Oood  night,  Reine,  and  thank  you,”  Catherine 
said.  “  It  has  been  —  oh,  such  a  happy  day !  ” 

Fontaine  only  waited  to  assist  Miss  George  to 
jump  down,  to  express  his  surprise  and  delight  at 
Mr.  Butler’s  return,  and  then  hurried  off  with  his 
little  sleepy  Toto.  “  I  shall  come  back  in  the  even¬ 
ing,”  cried  the  maire,  going  off  and  waving  his  hat. 

“  Monsieur  Richard,  you  also  get  down  here,” 
said  Petitphre,  growing  impatient  at  the  horse’s 
head,  for  Dick  delayed  and  stooil  talking  to  Reine. 

The  two  had  been  alone  with  Josette  in  the  cart 
for  a  minute.  Now  Richard  took  Reinc’s  unwilling 
hand  in  his,  and  looked  her  fixedly  in  the  face,  but 
he  only  smd,  “  Au  revoir.  Mademoiselle  Reine,  is  it 
not  so  ?  ” 

Reine  seemed  to  hesitate.  “  Au  revoir,”  she  fal¬ 
tered  at  last,  in  the  pathetic  voice,  and  she  looked 
away. 

Catherine  was  safely  landed  down  below,  and 
heard  nothing.  “He  came  because  he  could  not 
help  it,”  she  was  saying  to  herself  over  and  over 
again.  For  the  first  time  a  wild  wondering  thrill 
of  hope  came  into  her  head.  It  was  a  certainty 
while  it  lasted:  she  never  afterwards  forgot  that 
minute.  She  stood  outside  the  iron  gate,  the  moon 
was  rising  palely,  the  evening  seemed  to  thrill  with 
a  sudden  tremor,  the  earth  shook  under  her  feet. 
While  it  lasted  the  certiunty  was  complete,  the 
moment  was  perfect.  How  many  such  are  there 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  lives  ?  This  one  minute 
lasted  until  the  cart  drove  away. 

As  Catherine  and  Dick  were  walking  slowly  across 
the  court  together  he  stopped  short.  “  I  know  I  can 
trust  you.  Miss  George,”  he  said.  “I  —  I  think  you 
must  have  guessed  how  things  are  with  me,”  and  a 
bright  look  came  into  his  face.  “  Pray  do  not  say 
anything  here.  Reine  is  a  thousand  times  too  good 
for  me,”  he  said  with  a  shake  in  his  voice,  “  or  for 
them,  and  they  would  n’t  understand ;  and  I  can't 
afford  to  marry  yet,  but  I  know  I  shall  win  her  in 
time.  Dear  Miss  George,  I  know  you  will  keep  my 
secret.  We  have  always  heen  friends,  have  we  not  ?  ” 
and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“  Yes,”  Catherine  said,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way, 
as  if  she  was  thinking  of  something  else.  Friends ! 
If  love  is  the  faith,  then  friendship  is  the  charity  of 
life.  Catherine  said  yes,  very  softly,  very  gently, 
and  put  her  hand  into  his,  and  then  went  away  into 
the  house.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  heart,  no 
pang  of  vanity  wounded  just  then;  only  an  inex¬ 
pressible  sadness  had  succeeded  that  instant  of  fool¬ 
ish  mad  certainty.  The  real  depth,  and  truth,  and 
sweetness  of  her  nature  seemed  stirred  and  brought 
to  light  by  the  blow  which  had  shattered  the  frail 
fabric  she  had  erected  for  herself.  But  when  she 
went  up  stairs  into  her  room,  the  first  thing  she  saw 


WM  the  great  nosegay  of  marguerites  which  the 
children  had  placed  upon  her  table,  and  then  she 
began  to  cry. 

She  was  quite  calm  when  she  came  down  again. 
Dick  tried  to  speak  to  her  again,  but  he  was  some¬ 
how  enveloped  by  Madame  de  'Tracy,  who  was  all 
the  more  glad  to  see  him  because  she  had  written  to 
him  not  to  come. 

After  dinner  they  all  began  to  dance  again  as  they 
had  done  the  night  before,  and  Marthe  went  to  the 
piano  .and  began  to  play  for  them.  Ernestine  would 
have  liked,  if  possible,  that  all  the  gentlemen  should 
have  danceil  with  her,  but  that  could  not  be ;  so  she 
was  content  to  let  the  two  little  demoiselles  de 
Vernon  share  in  the  amusements.  Dick  came  and 
asked  Miss  George  to  dance,  but  she  shook  her  head 
and  said  she  was  tired.  The  little  ball  lasted  some 
ten  minutes  perhaps,  and  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  Marthe  closed  the  piano  with  a  sigh :  she  had 
very  brilliant  and  supple  fingers,  and  played  with 
grace  and  sentiment;  it  was  a  sort  of  farewell  to 
which  they  had  all  been  dancing.  Ernestine  put  one 
hand  into  her  husband’s  arm,  and  one  into  Dick’s. 

“  Come,”  she  said,  dragging  them  out  through  the 
open  window. 

“  Jeunesse  !  jeunessc !  ”  said  the  Countess  kindly 
to  Catherine  as  the  young  people  went  scampering 
and  flitting  across  the  grass  and  disappeared  in  the 
winding  walks  of  the  garden.  Catherine  answered 
with  a  faint  smile.  Madame  de  Tracy  took  up  the 
newspaper  and  drew  her  chair  to  the  lamp,  and  then 
it  was  that  Catherine  slid  quietly  out  of  the  room 
and  crept  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  suddenly 
began  flying  down  the  avenue  to  the  straight  terrace 
walk,  from  whence  she  could  see  the  sea  gleaming 
silver  under  the  vast  purple-black  dome  of  night 
It  was  full  moon  again.  All  the  light  rippled  over 
the  country.  The  old  pots  on  the  parapet  were 
turned  to  silver.  'The  trees  shivered  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  moonlight  from  their  twigs  and  branches. 
Once  the  far-away  voices  reached  her  through  the 
silence;  but  poor  little  Catherine  only  shivered  when 
she  heard  them.  She  felt  so  utterly  forsaken  and  out 
of  tune  and  harmony  in  this  vast  harmony,  that  she 
found  herself  clinging  to  the  old  pot  with  the  lichen 
creeping  up  the  outer  edge,  and  crying  and  erjing 
as  if  her  heart  must  break.  Poor  little  moonstruck 
creature,  shedding  her  silver  tears  in  the  moonlight; 
she  was  like  a  little  lichen  herself,  with  her  soft  hands 
grasping  the  cold  stone  and  crying  over  them  and 
a-sking  them  for  sympathy.  She  shivered,  but  she 
did  not  heed  the  chill;  she  seemed  ingulfed  as  it 
were  in  the  great  bitter  sea  of  passionate  regret  and 
shame,  struggling  and  struggling,  with  no  one  to 
help.  The  moon  travelled  on,  and  now  came  stream¬ 
ing  full  upon  the  terrace,  changing  everything  fan¬ 
tastically.  The  gleam  of  the  lamp  by  which  Madame 
de  Tracy  was  standing  pierced  through  the  trees. 
Sometimes  a  bird  stirred  in  its  sleep ;  sometimes  a 
dog  barked  in  the  valley. 

The  voices  which  had  sounded  so  distant,  pres¬ 
ently  came  nearer  and  nearer:  shadows,  figures, 
sudden  bursts  of  laughter,  the  shrill  exclamations, 
the  deeper  tones  of  the  men.  Catherine  looking  up, 
saw  them  all  at  the  end  of  the  walk :  she  could  not 
face  them;  she  started  and  fled.  The  others  saw 
the  white  figure  flitting  before  them. 

“  It  is  a  ghost !  ”  some  one  cried. 

“  It  is  AIiss  George,”  said  Dick. 

Catherine  had  no  thought  but  to  avoid  them  all 
just  then  as  she  went  flying  along,  only  as  she  was 
turning  up  the  dark  pathway  leading  to  the  house  a 
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figure  suddenly  emerged  into  the  moonlight.  It  was 
no  ghost  It  was  only  Fontaine,  with  his  eye-glasses 
gleaming  in  the  moon  rays.  But  she  started  and 
^ked  back,  thinking  in  vague  despair  where  she 
should  go  to  escape.  Fontaine  seemed  to  guess  her 
thought. 

“  Will  you  not  remain  one  instant  with  me,  ma¬ 
demoiselle  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I  was  looking  for  you. 
Madame  de  Tracy  told  me  I  might  find  j^ou  here.” 

He  spoke  oddly.  There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice 
she  had  never  heard  before.  What  had  come  to 
him?  Suddenly  she  heard  him  speaking  again, 
thoroughly  in  earnest;  and  when  people  are  in 
earnest,  their  words  come  strongly  and  simply.  All 
his  affectations  had  left  him,  his  voice  sounded  al¬ 
most  angry  and  fierce. 

“  I  know  that  to  yon  we  country  folks  seem  simple, 
and  perhaps  ridiculous  at  times,”  he  said.  “  Perhaps 

£m  compare  us  with  others,  and  to  our  disadvantage. 

ut  the  day  might  come  when  you  would  not  regret 
having  accepted  the  protection  and  the  name  of  an 
honest  man,”  cried  Fontaine.  “  Madame  de  Tracy 
has  told  me  of  your  circumstances,  —  your  sisters. 
You  know  me,  and  you  know  my  son.  The  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  child,  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  count  for 
something,  do  they  not  ?  And  this  at  least  I  offer 
you,”  said  Fontaine,  “  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
You  have  no  mother  to  whom  I  can  address  myself, 
and  I  come  to  you,  mademoiselle ;  and  I  think  you 
owe  me  an  answer.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence ;  a  little  wind  came 
rustling  through  the  trees,  bringing  with  it  a  sound 
of  distant  voices  and  laughter.  Catherine  shivered 
again ;  it  sounded  so  sad  and  so  desolate.  She  found 
herself  touched  and  surprised  and  fnghtened  all  at 
once  by  Fontaine’s  vehemence.  In  an  hour  of  weak¬ 
ness  he  had  found  her.  “  Take  it,  take  it,”  some 
voice  seemed  saying  to  her,  “  give  friendship,  since 
love  is  not  for  you !  ”  It  seemed  like  a  strange  un¬ 
believable  dream  to  be  there,  making  up  her  mind, 
while  the  young  people,  laughing  still  and  talking, 
were  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  Fontaine 
saw  a  pale  wistful  face  in  the  moonlight,  two  hands 
put  up  helplessly.  “  Take  me  away,  O  take  me 
away!”  she  said,  with  a  sudden  appealing  move¬ 
ment.  “I  can  do  nothing  for  you  in  return,  not 
even  love  you.” 

“  Do  not  say  that,  my  child,”  said  Fontaine.  “  Do 
not  be  afraid,  —  all  will  be  well.” 

A  minute  later  they  were  standing  before  Madame 
de  Tracy.  “She  conserits,”  said  Fontaine;  “you 
were  wrong,  madame.  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you 
for  making  me  know  her?” 


It  was  Dick  who  first  told  Heine  the  news  of  the 
engagement.  “  I  don’t  half  like  her  to  marry  that 
fellow,  poor  little  thing,”  he  said.  Heine,  who  was 
churning  —  she  always  made  a  point  of  working 
harder  when  Dick  was  present  than  at  any  other 
time  —  looked  at  him  over  her  barrel.  “  I  should 
not  have  done  it  in  her  place,”  she  said,  “  but  then 
we  are  different.”  Dick  thought  her  less  kind  at 
that  minute  than  he  had  ever  known  her  before. 

Love  is  the  faith,  and  friendship  should  be  the 
charity  of  life,  and  yet  Heine  in  her  own  happiness 
could  scarcely  forgive  Catherine  for  what  she  had 
done.  Guessing  and  fearing  what  she  did,  she  judged 
her  as  she  would  have  judged  herself.  She  forgot 
that  she  was  a  strong  woman,  and  Catherine  a  child 
still  in  many  things,  and  lonely  and  unhappy,  while 
Heine  was  a  happy  woman  now,  at  last,  for  the  first 
time.  For  her  pride  had  given  way,  and  the  struggle 


was  over.  Heine,  who  would  not  come  unwelcome 
into  any  family,  who  still  less  would  consent  to  a 
secret  engagement,  had  succumbed  suddenly  and 
entirely  when  she  saw  Dick  standing  before  her 
again.  She  had  not  answered  his  letter  telling  her 
that  he  would  come  and  see  her  once  more.  She 
had  vowed  that  she  would  never  think  of  him  again. 
When  he  had  gone  away  the  first  time  without  speak¬ 
ing,  she  hail  protested  in  her  heart;  but  when  he 
spoke  to  her  at  last,  the  protest  died  away  on  her 
bps,  and  in  her  heart  too.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  these  two  were  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
chum,  talking  over  their  own  hopes  and  future,  and 
poor  little  Catherine’s  too.  With  all  her  hardness — 
It  came  partly  from  a  sort  of  vague  remorse  —  Heine’s 
heart  melted  with  pity  when  she  thought  of  her 
friend,  and  instinctively  guessed  at  her  story. 

“  Why  do  you  ask  me  so  many  (luestions  about 
Miss  George  ?  ”  Dick  said  at  last.  “  roor  child,  she 
deserves  a  better  fate.” 

[To  be  ooQtinued.] 
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Those  who  hear  so  frequently  about  the  “  warn¬ 
ings  ”  given  to  French  journals,  and  who  know  that 
in  France  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  pronounced 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire, 
will  probably  marvel  when  they  are  told  that  for 
some  time  back  hardly  a  month  has  elapsed  during 
which  the  publication  of  a  new  newspaper  has  not 
been  announced  in  Paris.  The  fact  is,  that  in  no 
other  capital  are  so  many  daily  and  weekly  papers' 
offered  for  sale  as  in  that  of  France  at  the  present 
time.  People  will  naturally  conclude  either  that  the 
proprietors  of  these  publications  must  have  plenty 
of  money  to  squander,  or  else  that  they  have  no 
wits  to  lose.  It  will  seem  to  them  the  height  of  folly 
that  men  should  deliberately  embark  in  ventures  of 
which  the  shipwreck  is  certain ;  should  employ  their 
capital  in  founding  a  newspaper  which  may  be  sup¬ 
pressed  at  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  Minister. 
The  solution  of  this  puzzle  may  not  only  convey  in¬ 
formation,  but  will  furnish  another  illustration  of 
that  Imperial  policy  which  consists  in  repressing  dis¬ 
content  by  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  governed. 

In  opposition,  then,  to  the  generally  received  opin¬ 
ion,  we  assert  that  every  Frenchman  may  found  a 
newspaper,  and  may  conduct  it  without  dread  of  in¬ 
terference,  provided  that  he  never  discusses  jwliti- 
cal  questions,  or  inserts  news  of  a  political  character ; 
that  he  strictly  confines  himself  to  reporting  scan¬ 
dalous  anecdotes  and  relating  indelicate  stories ;  that 
he  is  always  in  raptures  at  the  doings  of  the  Court, 
shows  himself  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  Emperor,  and 
professes  enthusiasm  for  the  young  Imperial  Prince. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  become  at 
once  servile  to  the  government  and  popular  with 
the  crowd,  one  speculator  after  another  has  started 
a  journal  containing  no  information  worth  having, 
and  no  opinions  which  could  displease  a  tyrant. 

The  cheai)e.st  and  most  widely  circulated  of  these 
periodicals  is  the  Petit  Journal.  It  is  sold  for  a  half¬ 
penny,  and  is  bought  by  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  persons.  Each  number  contains  a  sort  of 
essay,  the  instalment  of  a  novel,  extracts  from  the 
worst  cases  of  the  police  reports,  full  details  about 
the  last  murder  or  suicide,  and  the  news  of  the  day, 
—  that  is,  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  money-market,  and  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  more  shameless  section  of  Parisian 
society.  The  essay  writer  and  the  novelist  are  the 
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leading  spirits  of  the  journal.  The  former  writes 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Timothy  Trimm,”  and 
produces  articles  which  in  haraier  days  would 
scarcely  have  found  a  reader  in  France,  but  which 
are  now  the  favorite  intellectual  food  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Frenchmen.  His  productions  are 
et^ually  remarkable  for  their  impertinence  and  their 
triviality.  At  one  time  the  public  is  informed  how 
to  make  soup,  at  another  how  the  writer  felt  when 
witnessing  a  mother  whipping  her  child.  Not  only 
does  he  ^opt  the  French  penny-a-liner’s  trick  for 
filling  space,  which  is  to  make  a  paragraph  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  but  he  prints  every  clause  of  a  sentence  as  a 
separate  paragraph.  The  following  passage  is  a 
g(^  illustration  of  the  trick  referred  to,  and  a  fair 
sample  of  his  style.  It  is  the  introduction  to  an 
essay  on  the  “  Pot-au-feu  ” :  — 

Let  otben,  daring  the  hoar*  of  the  CsrnlTal,  extol  good  cheer, 

And  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  truffled  fowla  and  pine-apple  ooup  ! 
Let  the  apologiots  of  tit-biti  praise  the  golden  plover  and  the  tat 
ortolan,  the  delicate  pheasant  and  the  delectable  goose  liver. 

I  will  not  join  the  train  of  these  flatterers; 

And  since,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  for  treating 
gastronomy, 

I  wish  to  uphold  the  oommonest  and  the  most  customary  kind  of  food. 
The  most  nourishing  and  the  most  wholesome. 

The  true  national  dish  of  France,  ^ 

Popular  as  maccaroni  in  Italy, 

8o«r-kront  in  Germany,  and  roast-beef  in  Kngland. 

I  hare  tndicatod  the  Pgt-au-ftu, 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  “  Timotli^e  Trimm  ” 
writes  four  or  five  columns  daily,  and  for  which  he 
finds  about  four  hundred  thousand  readers.  It  is 
not  worse,  however,  than  the  novels  for  which  the 
Petit  Journal  is  famom.  They  are  generally  from 
the  pen  of  JI.  Ponson  du  Terrail,  a  writer  com¬ 
pared  with  whom  the  most  “  sensational  ”  of  English 
novelists  must  be  pronounced  tame,  and  who  would 
easily  distance  in  a  competitive  examination  the 
most  able  among  the  contributors  of  bloody  tales  to 
our  cheap  journals,  or  the  most  popular  amoug  the 
dramatists  of  the  transpontine  theatres.  Had  £u- 
ghne  Sue  been  alive  he  would  have  found  more 
than  his  match  in  M.  Ponson  du  Terrml. 

Success  leads  to  rivalrj-.  It  was  natural,  then, 
that  M.  Millaud,  the  founder  of  the  Petit  Journal, 
should  have  competitors  for  the  sums  which  a  paper 
like  it  had  caused  to  flow  into  his  treasury.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  M.  Villemessant  stepped  forwanl  with 
the  Grand  Journal  as  a  candidate  for  popular  favor. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Petit 
Journal  in  size,  being  nearly  four  times  larger.  It 
b  abo  five  times  dearer,  and  is  published  weekly. 
That  it  has  been  fairly  successful,  we  learn  from  a 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  its  proprietors,  pub¬ 
lished  some  weeks  back,  where  it  is  announced  that 
the  dividend  for  the  year  is  within  a  fraction  of  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Notable  for  the  largeness  of 
its  type  and  the  whiteness  of  its  paper,  as  well  as  for 
the  comparative  solidity  of  its  contents,  the  success 
of  the  Grand  Journal  is  not  wholly  undeserved. 
Yet  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  fill  so  many  col¬ 
umns  with  matter  to  which  the  authorities  will  not 
take  exception,  its  conductors  are  obliged  to  devote 
nearly  an  entire  page  to  a  repetition  of  the  chit-chat 
which  has  appeared  in  its  contemporaries  during  the 
week.  Not  satbfied  with  surpassing  the  Petit  Jour¬ 
nal  once  a  week,  M.  Villemessant  determined  to 
compete  with  it  every  day,  and  founded  the  Evene- 
ment.  Tliis  new-comer  costs  a  penny,  and  furnishes 
a  more  ample  feast  of  horrors  than  its  lower-priced 
rival.  M.  Paul  Feval,  a  veteran  composer  of  thrill¬ 
ing  stcanes,  has  been  employed  to  contest  the  palm 
with  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail.  The  Enibahnied  Hus- 

hand,  the  novel  with  which  he  undertook  to  gratify 
his  readers,  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  well  fitted  for 
throwing  them  into  fits  of  excitement 

In  order  to  meet  thb  competitor,  M.  Millaud 
founded  another  paper  at  the  same  price,  and  of 
the  same  size,  and  called  the  SoleU.  Thus  three 
daily  journals  are  now  employed  in  the  mission  of 
providing  the  most  pernicious  kind  of  readin<T  for 
the  French  public.  They  appeal,  not  to  tlie  poor 
and  ignorant,  but  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
educated,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life.  A  taste  for  what  b  vile  is  more 
easily  excited  than  an  admiration  for  what  is  noble. 
Detaib  of  suicides,  murders,  and  adulteries  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome  to  the  half-educated,  and  become 
after  a  time  agreeable  to  those  who,  although  more 
cultivated,  have  little  else  to  read.  As  the  very  worst 
of  these  publications,  the  Petit  Journal  enjoys  the 
largest  circulation.  Like  certmn  English  newspapers 
which  boast  of  having  “  tlic  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,”  it  sets  forth,  as  its  best  advertisement,  the 
number  of  copies  published.  Its  competitors  have 
to  resort  to  other  measures.  They  bribe  as  well  as 
boast.  For  example,  the  regular  subscriber  to  the 
Evenement  was  presented  at  Christmas  last  with  a 
box  of  oranges ;  and  whoever  then  paid  a  quarter's 
subscription  in  advance  might  abo  come  in  for  a 
chance  of  the  same  precious  reward.  At  the  present 
time  the  two  rivab  are  tempting  the  public  with 
gratis  copies  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Miserables  or  Travail- 
hurs  de  la  Mer,  as  inducements  to  buy  the  literary 
rubbish  which  they  offer  at  a  low  price,  but  which 
would  be  dear  as  a  gift. 

Each  of  the  enterprbing  gentlemen  we  have 
named  possesses  a  number  of  other  journab,  which 
differ  in  little  but  the  titles  from  tliose  already  no¬ 
ticed.  There  arc  others  in  the  market,  but  none  of 
them  can  surpass  those  we  have  named  in  appealing 
with  effect  to  the  most  depraved  tastes  of  readers, 
one  alone  excepted.  Thb  is  called  Colombine.  It 
came  before  the  world  with  the  recommendation  of 
being  edited  by  an  actress,  and  having  actresses  for 
contributors.  The  life  of  the  world  of  vice  was  to 
be  made  public  in  its  columns.  We  do  not  think 
that  its  success  equalled  the  expectations  of  its 
founders.  Indeed,  in  place  of  being  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  established  organs  of  bad  reputation, 
it  proved  far  duller  than  the  Petit  Journal.  The 
revelations  it  contained  were  not  novel ;  the  anec¬ 
dotes  were  devoid  of  piquancy.  Its  originality  con¬ 
sisted  in  being  printed  on  pink  paper,  and  this, 
though  appropriate  enough,  was  yet  hanlly  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  its  drawbacks.  But  the  badness 
of  all  these  papers  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  the 
fatuity  of  a  government  which  can  think  it  a  duty 
to  encourage  them.  That  it  should  do  so  is  an  ir¬ 
refragable  proof  that  vice,  and  not  virtue,  b  in  favor 
at  Court.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  so  long  as 
French  men  of  letters  do  not  call  in  question  the 
Emperor’s  policy,  they  may  publish  witli  impunity 
the  most  wretched  and  demoralizing  trash. 

Before  a  Frenchman  dare  print  and  vend  a  news¬ 
paper  containing  tlie  slightest  allusion  to  politics,  he 
must  deposit  a  large  sum  as  caution-money,  and 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  government.  He  may 
be  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  mean  no  harm  to  his 
fellows,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  desire  to  benefit 
them  as  much  as  to  enrich  himself.  Should  he  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  requisite  permission,  he  has 
another  difficulty  to  contend  against,  namely,  the 
tax  in  tlie  shape  of  a  stamp  which  is  affixed  to  each 
number  of  a  licensed  paper.  The  effect  of  thb  is, 
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of  course,  to  oblige  him  to  chai^  a  higher  price  for 
his  journal  than  may  be  charged  for  one  which  is 
unstamped.  Suppose  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
a  speculator  who  is  solely  animated  by  a  desire  to 

Eiin  a  large  return  for  his  outlay,  he  will  find  no 
ndrance  should  he  wish  to  own  a  newspaper.  If 
he  confines  himself  to  retailing  scandal,  he  may  found 
K  many  papers  as  he  pleases.  He  may  sell  them  at 
a  price  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  class  of 
readers,  because  he  has  no  security  to  give,  and  no 
stamp  to  purchase.  He  is  thus  unchecked  in  his 
desire  to  work  as  much  mischief,  and  get  in  return 
as  much  profit,  as  possible.  He  may  even  count  on 
the  approbation  of  courtiers,  and  the  patronage  of 
Ministers.  He  is  certain  to  be  invited  to  all  the 
State  balls.  He  will  rejoice  to  think  that  he  inhab¬ 
its  a  country  where  respectable  newspapers  enjoy 
the  minimum  of  liberty,  and  disreputable  ones  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  maximum  of  license. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  devoted  adherents  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty  to  deny  that  the  press  in 
France  is  fettered.  They  are  fond  of  asserting  that, 
to  long  as  the  law  is  not  violated,  entire  freetlom  of 
expression  is  allowed.  They  will  probably  add,  if 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  law,  that  it  re¬ 
sembles  that  which  in  England  punishes  the  journal¬ 
ist  who  libels  his  fellow-men.  A  foreigner  will  as- 
inredly  be  told  by  them  that  in  France  the  press  is 
really  as  free  as  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  whoever 
will  may  found  a  newspaper.  This  is  in  a  sense  un¬ 
deniable.  But  it  is  equally  true,  and  equally  mis¬ 
leading,  to  say  that  a  manacled  prisoner  is  not  to  be 
pitied  because  he  may  dance.  When  appealed  to, 
the  prisoner  would  assuredly  say  that  he  considers 
fieedom  to  mean  the  power  of  leaving  the  jail  and 
going  where  he  pleases,  as  well  as  of  moving  his 
mackled  limbs  within  the  four  walls  of  his  cell.  As 
matters  now  are  in  Paris,  the  Journal  des  Debats 
may  say  nothing  displeasing  to  the  authorities  with¬ 
out  endangering  its  existence,  whereas  the  PetU 
Journal  may  publish  whatever  suits  its  purpose, 
heedless  of  unpleasant  consequences.  The  tool  may 
bray,  but  the  sage’s  mouth  is  forcibly  closed.  “  Tim- 
othee  Trimm  *  is  applauded  when  he  writes  something 
unusually  coarse  or  silly,  while  Prdvost-Paradol  is 
prosecuted  should  he  criticise  the  acts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  prescience  of  a  statesman  and  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher. 

CLOUGH’S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 
Arthuk  Hugh  Clough  was  bom  at  Liverpool 
in  1819.  His  lineage  was  of  some  antiquity  and 
distinction ;  among  his  ancestors  he  counted  a  great 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  Not  long  before  bis 
birth  his  father,  the  thinl  son  of  a  family  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  left  the  Welsh  valleys  in  which  the  Cloughs 
had  been  established  for  about  three  centuries,  and 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  When  Arthur 
was  four  years  old  the  whole  family  removed  to 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  where  his  childhoo<l 
was  passed  in  close  companionship  with  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Clough  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  wo¬ 
man.  She  laid  in  her  son’s  character  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  earnestness  and  sense  of  duty  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  developed  by  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  In  this  respect  Arthur  Clough  formed  no 
exception  to  the  mle  that  great  mothers  are  most 
important  in  the  formation  of  great  men.  “  She 
had  no  love  of  beauty,”  saj’s  her  daughter,  “  but  stem 
integrity  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  character.  She 
loveid  what  was  grand,  noble,  and  enterprising,  and 
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was  traly  religious . 'There  was  an  enthusiasm 

about  her  that  took  hold  of  ns,  and  made  ns  see 
vividly  the  things  that  she  taught  us.”  With  this 
mother  Clough  read  Pope’s  Jliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
lives  of  Leonidas,  Epaminondas,  and  Columbus,  and 
the  history  of  the  Protestant  struggles  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  shaping  his  early  ideal  of  nobleness  by  such 
examples  of  heroic  self-devotion  to  great  causes. 
He  was  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than  other 
bo)^,  apt  to  use  set  phrases,  and  not  a  little  pedan¬ 
tic  in  his  views  of  life.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  writes 
to  tell  his  sister  that  the  holidays  are  going  to  begin 
in  these  solemn  words :  “  The  summer  vacation  is 
now  just  approaching,  .after  which  time  we  shall  be 
conducted,  either  bjr  Uncle  Alfred  or  Uncle  Charles, 
to  Rugby,  which  is  not  far  from  Leamington,  at 
which  place  Cousin  Eliza  is  at  school.”  His  letter 
ends  with  this  elaborate  sentence :  “  Were  you  not 
grieved  to  hear  that  magnificent  building,  York 
Minster,  had  been  partly  destroyed  through  the  de- 
stmetive  means  of  fire  V  ” 

Clough’s  family  remained  at  Charleston,  while  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Rugby,  and  his  brother  George 
to  Chester.  It  was  then  that  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  his  life  began,  —  a  period  of  promise  and 
hope  which  were  destined  to  much  disappointment. 
It  IS  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  his  letters  written 
at  that  time  from  Rugby.  They  forcibly  illustrate 
the  power  and  nature  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  influence,  the 
high  moral  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  school, 
and  the  almost  unhealthy  sense  of  responsibility  and 
premature  importance  which  was  forced  upon  the 
older  boys.  Life  between  the  age  of  ten  and  nine¬ 
teen  was  already  a  most  serious  thing  to  some  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  pupils.  They  worked  at  their  own  education 
and  at  the  improvement  of  their  little  world  as  con¬ 
sciously  and  zealously  as  a  London  cleigyman  among 
his  flock,  as  a  philosopher  intent  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system,  combining  self-culture  and 
missionary  labors  in  one  continued  effort  of  elaborate 
earnestness.  Clough  was  soon  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  which  showed  itself  in  a  profound  be¬ 
lief  that  Rugby  was  “  the  best  of  all  public  schools, 
which  are  the  best  kind  of  schools !  ”  Nor  was  he 
content  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  position 
merely :  he  felt  himself  an  integral  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  a  member  on  whom  in  a  great  measure  its 
welfare  was  dependent,  and  who  was  bound  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  own  interests  when  needful  to  the  common 
good.  “  I  sometimes  think,”  he  writes,  “  of  giving 
up  fagging  hard  here,  and  doing  all  my  extra  work 
in  the  holidays,  so  as  to  have  my  time  here  free  for 
these  two  objects:  1st,  the  improvement  of  the 
school;  2d,  the  publication  and  telling  abroad  of 
the  merits  of  the  school  by  means  of  the  Magazine.” 
These  ideas  governed  his  whole  school  life.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  conducting  the  Ruyhy  Mdtj- 
azine,  .and  in  extending  his  personal  influence  by 
“associating  with  fellows  for  their  good.”  'The 
vigor  of  his  language  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  “  I 
verily  believe  my  whole  being  is  soaked  through 
with  the  wishing  and  hoping  and  striving  to  do  the 
school  good,  or  rather  to  keep  it  up  and  hinder  it 
from  tailing  in  this  (I  do  think)  very  critical  time, 
so  that  all  my  cares  and  affections  and  conversation, 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  look  to  that  involunta¬ 
rily.”  At  another  time  he  says,  “  I  don’t  know  which 
to  think  the  greatest,  the  blessing  of  being  under  Ar¬ 
nold,  or  the  curse  of  being  without  a  home.”  And 
again,  “  At  school,  where  I  am  loved  by  many,  and 
where  I  am  living  under,  and  gathering  wisdom  from, 
a  great  and  good  man,  such  a  prospect  makes  me 
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tremble,  for  it  seems  to  be  too  fair  for  earth.”  At 
the  same  time  he  writes  to  his  younger  brother,  im¬ 
pressing  upon  his  softer  mind  the  duties  of  practical 
religion,  of  steadiness  of  aim,  and  of  constant  striving 
against  indolence.  There  was  little  indolence  in 
Clough’s  Ufe  at  that  time.  Indeed,  though  vigorous 
by  constitution  and  athletic  in  his  habits,  his  health 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  broken  by  too  assiduous 
study  and  premature  anxiety. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  Inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  something  morbid  In  all  this.  Yet,  allowing  for 
the  peculiar  tone  which  Rugby  under  Arnold’s  in¬ 
fluence  acquired,  we  must  admire  this  single-hearted 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  school,  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  character  of  a  great  teacher,  this  constant 
shaping  of  dail^  thoughts  and  actions  to  a  high,  un- 
sel&h  end.  e  cannot  but  feel  that  for  a  boy,  as 
well  as  for  a  man,  such  a  moral  condition  is  good. 
We  cannot  but  compare  this  spirit,  if  overstrained 
yet  vigorous,  with  the  selfishness,  low  aims,  and  lack 
of  purity  in  many  schools. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  excessive.  Clough  seems 
never  to  have  recovered  from  the  hotbed  system  of 
Rugby.  His  ph^'sical  and  mental  health  suflered  in 
consequence  of  that  precocious  development.  When 
he  entered  the  larger  world  of  Oxford,  with  princi¬ 
ples  adapted  to  we  sphere  which  he  had  left,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  plasticity  of  youth.  Ques¬ 
tions  which  might  have  proved  a  lighter  burden  to 
less  conscious  and  formed  characters,  disturbed  his 
peace;  his  old  confidence  was  gone;  and  by  the 
time  of  his  leaving  college  for  the  world  of  London, 
one  might  already  have  applied  to  him  what  was 
originally  said  of  a  greater  poet,  “  II  ctait  un  jeune 
homme  d’un  bieu  beau  passe.” 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rugbelans  of 
that  day  was  a  profound  belief  in  the  institution  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  seemed  never  to  forget 
that  when  other  youths  were  boys  they  had  been 
men :  that  while  others  had  picked  up  ideas  and 
opinions  here  and  there  by  chance,  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  sharp  and  glittering  coinage  of  Arnold’s 
brain.  This  made  them,  as  all  the  members  of  a 
new  and  pushing  body  must  be,  somewhat  insuffer¬ 
able.  They  formed  themselves  into  “  a  high  Arnold 
set,”  and  sought  the  improvement  of  their  college 
by  extending  to  its  members  the  advantage  of  pos¬ 
sessing  Rugby  friends.  Clough  began  his  life  at 
Balllol  In  this  strain.  A  flounsh  of  trumpets  had 
preceded  his  reception  as  senior  scholar  of  the  year 
1836,  and  the  most  brilliant  career  was  expected  of 
him.  But  he  soon  submitted  to  the  genius  of  the 
place.  Instead  of  proselytizing  he  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  proselyte.  The  doctrines  of  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  and  the  Tractarlan  party  were  then  disturbing 
Oxford.  Clough  came  under  the  influence  of  Ward, 
who  was  zealous  in  dialectics  among  the  younger 
men,  “  asking  you  your  opinions  on  every  possible 
subject  of  this  kind  you  can  enumerate ;  beginning 
with  Covent  Garden  and  Macready,  and  certainly 
not  ending  till  you  got  to  the  question  of  the  moral 
sense  and  deontology.”  Nothing  could  be  more  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  vigorous  simplicity  with  which  Ar¬ 
nold  impressed  upon  his  pupils  his  own  definite  con¬ 
clusions  on  intellectual  or  moral  questions.  Clough’s 
philosophy  was  deranged ;  multitudes  of  things  about 
which  he  thought  he  had  attained  to  certainty  be¬ 
came  unsettlea ;  and  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
regain  a  clear  insight.  Perhaps  this  was  inevitable ; 
the  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  inclined  him  to 
an  almost  morbid  scrupulousness,  and  to  speculation 
without  end.  lie  equally  distrusted  his  own  in¬ 


stincts  and  the  opinions  of  the  world,  while  the  moral 
sensitiveness  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  in¬ 
clined  had  been  augmented  rather  than  diminished 
by  his  school  life.  Other  men  are  able  after  a  time 
to  dismiss  the  Insoluble  problems  which  must  suggest 
themselves  to  every  thinking  mind,  or  at  least  to  en¬ 
tertain  them  only  as  matters  of  inquiry  independent 
of  the  real  concerns  of  life.  But  Clough  carried 
them  about  with  him ;  they  formed  the  foreground 
and  the  background  to  all  his  pictures  of  the  world; 
they  hung  like  a  thick  cloud  over  his  spirit,  and  lay 
like  obstacles  upon  the  path  which  he  desired  to 
tread.  Thus  the  great  force  of  character  which  in 
times  of  more  settled  opinion  would  have  rendered 
him  distinguished  as  a  man  of  action  was  neutral¬ 
ized  ;  and  the  genius  which  might  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  upon  some  solid  work  of  art,  was  frittered 
away  and  obscured  by  doubts.  His  own  thoughts 
corroded  the  intellect  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
the  best  powers  of  his  nature  were  left  to  prey  upon 
themselves. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  dwell  upon  this 
spectacle  of  a  baffled  intellect  Nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  answer  this  question  were  it  not  for  another 
side  of  Clough’s  character,  in  which  we  see  the  real 
greatness  of  the  man.  Hampered  as  he  always  re¬ 
mained  by  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  world,  he 
was  yet  content  to  wait  and  trust  though  every¬ 
thing  around  him  seemed  confused  and  dark.  Such 
daily  work  as  came  to  him  he  did  with  all  his  might. 
Above  all  things,  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  m^e- 
believe  religions  and  opinions  of  which  he  had  dis¬ 
cerned  the  hollowness.  In  the  midst  of  doubt  about 
the  proper  object  of  life,  he  never  swerved  from  the 
conviction  that  there  was  a  duty  to  be  obeyed,  —  a 
law  of  right  and  wrong  which  should  not  be  trans- 

Ed.  And  though  all  kinds  of  moral  and  re- 
5  questions  plagued  his  reason,  he  held  fast  to 
the  belief  that  truth  immutable  abode  behind  the 
clouds ;  that  God,  the  source  of  all  good  things,  was 
cognizant  of  what  we  thought  or  did  or  said.  The 
Importance  of  such  a  faith  as  this  will  not  be  under¬ 
valued  by  any  one  who  has  observed  the  want  of 
tone  and  moral  helplessness  to  which  mere  scep¬ 
ticism  leads  ;  who  has,  for  instance,  compared  the 
life  of  Clough  with  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  far 
greater  artist,  and  a  far  less  estimable  man. 

“  The  New  Sinai,”  “  The  Questioning  Spirit,” 
and  the  lines  beginning  “  Whate’er  when  face  to 
face  we  see,”  among  Clough’s  poems,  show  the  depth 
of  these  convictions  in  his  soul.  Such  bitter  pieces 
as  “  The  Latest  Decalogue,”  “  There  is  no  God,  the 
wicked  saith,”  and  “  Easter  Day,”  prove  that  his 
lack  of  definite  beliefs  did  not  spring  from  want  of 
earnestness  or  thought,  but  that  he  had  passed 
beyond  the  standing-point  of  common  orthodoxy 
without  gmning  ground  sufficiently  sure  to  base  a 
new  creed  upon.  “  He  would  not  make  his  reason 
blind,”  he  could  not  solidify  the  prejudices  of  the 
mass,  cry  peace  where  there  was  no  peace,  or  dis¬ 
honestly  acquiesce  in  certain  formulas  because  the 
world  at  large  expected  it  The  poem  which  begins 
“  O  thou  whose  image  in  the  shrine  of  human  spirits 
dwells  divine,”  is  a  sufficiently  clear  expression  of 
the  earnest,  if  sad  and  undefined,  faith  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  this  profound 
reverence,  this  courage,  this  patience,  this  sincerUy, 
this  belief  in  the  unseen,  this  loyalty  to  duty,  which 
we  admire  in  Clough,  and  which  make  the  story  of 
his  life  instructive.  We  need  these  qualities  in  the 
resent  day,  when  people  are  too  ready  on  the  one 
and  to  hoot  down  speculation  and  to  stifle  doubt. 
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while  others  take  a  pride  in  rushing  prematurely  to 
negative  conclusions. 

^e  perplexities  of  Clough’s  mind  so  far  hindered 
his  activity  that  he  was  precluded  from  achieving 
all  the  academical  honors  that  were  expected  of 
him.  Before  leaving  Rugby  the  competition  for 
prizes  and  distinctions  had  lost  for  him  the  charm 
of  novelty.  His  success  at  Balliol  sufficed  to  in¬ 
crease  his  reputation,  but  not  to  stimulate  ambition. 
He  took  a  second  class  in  the  final  e.xaini  nations, 
and  after  failing  to  obtain  a  fellowship  in  his  own 
college,  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1842.  Among 
tutors  and  contemporaries  his  renown  was  great,  — 
far  greater  than  his  actual  achievements  warranted. 
Freshmen  jwinted  out  the  grave  and  silent  scholar, 
deep-voiced,  broad-chested,  with  peculiar  reverence, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
university  is  still  wont  to  say,  that  no  man  he  has 
known  at  Oxford  bore  so  clear  a  mark  of  genius  as 
Clough.  Personally,  he  became  the  object  of  de¬ 
voted  friendship.  The  mixture  of  power  and  ten¬ 
derness,  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  upright  honesty 
and  diffidence,  which  marked  his  character,  drew 
men  towards  him.  He  proved  successful  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  “  coach  ”  and  as  a  tutor  in  his  college.  But 
this  fair  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  1^  long. 
His  position  as  the  fellow  and  tutor  of  a  great  college 
brought  him  necessarily  into  close  contact  with 
many  of  the  principles  about  which  he  had  serious 
doubts.  He  was  expected  to  teach  and  enforce 
what  he  could  at  most  but  half  believe,  and  thus 
perpetually  found  himself  in  a  false  position.  His 
own  language  illustrates  the  painfulness  of  this 
state :  “  If  I  begin  to  think  about  God,”  he  writes, 

“  there  arise  a  thousand  questions  ;  and  whether  the 
'Thirty-nine  Articles  answer  them  at  all,  or  whether 
I  should  not  hnswer  them  in  the  most  diametrically 
opposite  purport,  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt.  If  I 
am  to  study  the  question,  I  have  no  right  to  put  my 
name  to  the  answers  beforehand,  or  to  join  the  acts 
of  a  body,  and  be  to  practical  purposes  one  of  a  body, 
who  accept  these  answers  of  which  I  propose  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  validity.” 

Here  is  a  sorry  pass  for  an  earnest  and  conscien¬ 
tious  man  who  has  signed  the  'Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  finds  himself  reputed  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
world  as  one  of  their  paid  champions.  Clough  felt 
so  hampered  by  his  position  ;vt  Oriel,  that  he  de¬ 
cided,  in  1848,  to  resign  his  tutorship :  almost  any¬ 
thing,  he  thought,  was  “  honester  than  being  a 
teacher  of  the  'Thirty-nine  Articles.”  A  few  months 
later  he  resigned  his  fellowship  and  cut  himself 
adrift  from  Oxford.  By  this  step  he  gained  some 
freedom,  but  he  lost  pecuniary  advantages  of  no 
slight  importance,  congenial  occupations,  and  the 
society  of  cultivated  men.  His  father  had  recently 
failed  in  business,  so  that  this  sudden  renunciation 
of  a  lucrative  and  certain  post  made  his  relations 
not  a  little  anxious.  “  They  wrote  kindly  and  tem¬ 
perately,  on  the  whole,”  he  says,  “  made  the  most  of 
conscientiousness,  but  were  alarmed  with  ideas  of 
extreme  and  extravagant  views.”  To  Clough  him- 
wlf  the  breaking  of  his  fetters  brought  a  sense  of 
infinite  relief.  lie  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of 
1848  at  Paris,  among  the  stirring  scenes  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  counter-revolutions.  His  letters  at  that 
time  took  a  curiously  Carlylcsque  tone,  and  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  various  activities  around  him  he 
caught  a  spark  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  His  gen¬ 
erous  nature  sympathized  with  every  efifort  after 
freedom  ;  and  he  almost  won  for  himself  the  title  of 
socialist,  then  dreaded  with  a  superstitious  terror, 


by  the  tirades  which  he  delivered  against  “  well-to- 
doism  ”  and  “  aristocracies.”  This  spirit  prompted 
him  to  write  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Duty  of  Retrenchment  during  ike 
Great  Irish  Famine,  in  which  he  thus  appeals  to 
the  students  of  the  university :  “  O  ye,  bom  to  be 
rich,  or,  at  least,  bom  not  to  be  poor ;  ye  young 
men  of  Oxford,  who  gallop  your  horses  over  Bul- 
lingdon,  and  ventilate  your  fopperies  arm-in-ami  up 
the  High  Street,  abuse,  if  you  will,  to  the  full  that 
other  plea  of  the  spirits  or  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
but  let  me  advise  you  to  hesitate  ere  you  venture 
the  question,  ‘  May  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my 
owp  y  ere  you  meddle  with  such  edge  tools  as  the 
subject  of  property.”  'The  poetical  aspect  of  these 
sympathies,  instead  of  the  didactic  or  minatory,  was 
set  forth  in  his  poem  of  The  Bothie,  —  a  pleasant 
idyl  of  Oxford  reading  parties,  written  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1848.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  genius,  so 
well  provided  with  doubtful  opinions  on  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  religious  questions,  was  not  likely  to  keep 
(juiet  and  at  ease  in  the  hen-roost  of  Oxford,  where 
heterodoxies  even  of  the  retrograde  and  Roman¬ 
izing  order  were  regarded  with  great  horror. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  Clough  accepted  the 
headship  of  University  Hall,  London.  This  institu¬ 
tion  was  but  just  founded,  and  before  it  came  into 
working  order  he  had  time  to  visit  Rome,  and  be  a 
witness  of  the  extinction  of  Mazzini’s  republic.  His 
letters  from  Rome  are  full  of  vigorous  thought  and 
graphic  touches.  It  was  during  his  detention  in  the 
beleaguered  city  that  he  wrote  the  Amours  de  Voy¬ 
age,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  his  most 
finished  poem.  'The  autumn  found  him  established 
in  Gordon  Square,  at  the  head  of  his  hall,  alone, 
and  comparatively  free.  He  had  hoped  for  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  and  action ;  but  this  he  could  not 
find.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  his  life  was  destined  to 
prove  one  perpetual  hustling  against  orthodoxies,  — 
at  Oxford,  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  English 
Church,  —  in  London,  against  the  orthodoxy  of  het- 
erodoxical  opinions,  —  in  America,  against  the  or¬ 
thodoxy  of  established  Unitarians.  'The  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  life  in  London  forces  upon  a  solitary 
man  plagued  him.  He  could  not  fix  himself  to 
money-making  as  the  object  of  existence,  and  was 
always  restless  as  to  the  utility  of  his  own  occupa¬ 
tions.  To  one  of  his  friends  he  writes,  “  I,  like  you, 
have  jumped  over  a  ditch  for  the  fun  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  would  not  be  disinclined  to  be  once  more 
again  in  a  highway,  with  my  brethren  and  compan¬ 
ions.  But  Spartam  nactus  es,  hanc  orna . 

Nothing  is  very  good  anywhere,  I  am  afraid.”  Lat¬ 
er  on  he  said,  in  the  same  strain,  “  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  must  not  trifle  away  time  in  anything  which 
is  not  really  a  work  to  some  purpose,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  be  happy,  except  in  doing  that,  would 
be  a  mere  failure,  were  it  apparently  successful.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  be  said  to  me  that  I  must  do 
this,  or  else  ‘  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.’  There 
is  nothing  very  terrible  in  this,  but  I  cannot  get  my¬ 
self  to  look  at  thii^  as  mere  means  to  money-mak¬ 
ing;  and  yet  if  I  do  not,  I  seem  in  some  sense 
guilty.”  'The  dramatic  poem  Dipsychus,  written  in 
1850,  shows  how  profoundljr  his  whole  mental  con¬ 
stitution  was  divided  and  distracted  by  the  sense  of 
unaceomplishment  and  misdirected  energies.  Some 
of  its  lines  are  pointed  to  himself :  — 

**  neartity  you  will  not  take  to  anything  ; 

Whatever  happen,  don't  I  lee  you  stUL 
Living  no  life  at  all  ? • 

....  MetUiuks  1  sec  you 
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Tbrongb  ererliutiDC  Uaiboei  of  Toid  time,  j 

Twirling  nod  twiddling  inefllBctlTely, 

And  Indeteiminatelj  (WSTing  foRrer.” 

In  fact,  Clough  was  one  of  those  men  who  long  for 
work,  whose  consciences  oppress  them  if  they  rest 
a  moment  idle,  but  who  cannot  set  their  hands  to 
anything  which  seems  to  them  worth  doing.  They 
are  too  acutely  critical  to  put  their  faith  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  satisfy  other  men,  too  scrupulous  to  let 
the  question  go  unsolved,  and  use  their  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  aims.  A  church  is  the  proper 
sphere  for  these  men ;  that  alone  consecrates  daily 
labor  to  spiritual  ends,  and  relieves  the  zealous 
worker  of  importunate  responsibility.  But  the  time 
has  long  gone  by  since  any  church  could  satisfy  the 
mind  of  such  a  man  as  Clough.  His  piunful  sensi¬ 
bility  to  all  the  puzzles  of  ue  world  incapacitated 
him  for  useful  labor  even  when  he  most  desired  it. 

Yet  we  must  not  fail  into  a  one-sided  view  of 
Clough’s  character.  He  was  not  a  sour  misanthro¬ 
pist  or  gloomy  dreamer.  Much  humor  and  interest 
in  many  subjects  are  shown  in  all  his  letters,  and 
the  creeds  which  supported  his  life  were  of  a  high 
and  noble  kind.  Of  religion  he  speaks  thus :  “  Aly 
own  ieeling  does  not-  go  along  with  Coleridge  in 
attributing  any  special  virtue  to  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history.  They  have  happiened,  and  have 
produced  what  we  know  have  transformed  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  barbarism  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  into  Christendom.  But  I  can¬ 
not  feel  sure  that  a  man  may  not  have  all  that  is 
important  in  Christianity  even  if  he  does  not  so 
much  as  know  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  existed. 
And  1  do  not  think  that  doubts  respecting  the  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels  need  give  us  much  trouble. 
Believing  that  in  one  '  .ly  or  other  the  thing  is  of 
God,  we  shall  in  the  >  ..d  know,  perhaps,  in  what 
way,  and  how  far  it  wiu  so.  Trust  in  God’s  justice 
and  love,  and  belief  in  his  commands  as  written  in 
our  conscience,  stand  unshaken,  though  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  or  even  St  Paul,  were  to  fail. 

“  The  thing  which  men  must  work  at  will  not  be 
critical  questions  about  the  Scriptures,  but  philo¬ 
sophical  problems  of  grace,  and  free  will,  and  of  re¬ 
demption  as  an  idea,  not  as  an  historical  event 
What  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  Atonement  by  a  Crucified 
Saviour’?  How  many  of  the  EvangeUcals  can  an¬ 
swer  that  ?  ” 

And  of  his  theory  of  life  we  hear,  —  “  As  for  the 
objects  of  life,  heaven  knows !  they  difier  with  one’s 
opportunities,  (a.)  Work  for  others,  —  political,  me¬ 
chanical,  or  as  it  may  be.  (&.)  Personal  relations, 
(c.)  Making  books,  pictures,  music,  etc.  (d.)  Living 
in  one’s  sheiL  ‘  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait’  ”  There  is  nothing  fanciful  or  trivial  or  self¬ 
ish  in  either  of  these  creeds.  Insullicient  as  they 
may  be  to  happiness,  far  as  they  may  be  from  sup¬ 
plying  a  mau  less  powerful  than  Clough  with  en¬ 
ergy  to  battle  in  the  world,  they  reve^  to  us  the 
patience  of  a  calm  and  philosophic  mind.  “  If  we 
die  and  come  to  nothing,”  he  remarks,  “  it  docs  not 
theretbre  Ibllow  that  life  and  goodness  will  cease  to 
be  in  heaven  and  earth.”  In  this  negative  stoicism 
of  a  man  delfauded  of  positive  creeds  and  unwilling 
to  relapse  into  selfish  indifiereuce  there  is  something 
which  moves  admiration  even  more  than  pity  in  the 
midst  of  sadness.  University  Hall  having  proved  a 
failure  as  iar  as  Clough  was  concerned,  he  set  out 
in  1852  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 
AVhat  it  cost  hW  to  leave  England  may  easily  be 
guessed,  and  is  pathetically  expressed  in  the  tbliow- 
ing  stanzas  of  a  poem  written  on  the  voyage ;  — 


“  Come  back  |  come  back ;  and  whiUier  back  or  why? 

To  fan  quenched  hopea,  roruken  icheinei  to  try ; 

Walk  the  old  fleldi ;  pace  the  familiar  itrect ; 

Dream  with  the  idlen,  with  the  barda  compete. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

••  Come  back  ;  come  back  :  and  wbithn  and  for  what? 

To  flnfier  idly  tome  old  Gordian  knot, 

Unskilled  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  deare, 

And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half  beUere. 

Come  back,  come  back.  t 
•'  Come  back  j  come  back  ;  yea,  bade  indeed  do  go 
Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want  to  low  j 
Vood  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  useless  wings. 

And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings. 

Come  back,  come  back." 

There  was  even  pain  in  relinquishing  his  old  per¬ 
plexities,  or  rather  in  carrying  them  away  with  him 
to  new  and  less  congenial  scenes.  Yet  even  Clough 
had  reasons  in  the  history  of  his  own  family,  in  his 
political  sympathies,  and  in  the  friendship  which  he 
had  formed  for  Emerson,  to  feel  less  doubtful  about 
the  advantages  of  expatriation  than  many  were  who 
seek  their  mrtunos  in  the  colonies.  He  travelled 
with  Thackeray,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Channing,  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker,  Dana,  Lowell,  and  others.  The  Bothie, 
which  suited  American  tastes,  had  gaine<l  for  him 
a  poet’s  reputation;  and  bis  sound  scholarship  se¬ 
cured  him  the  certainty  of  work.  After  settling  at 
Cambridge  with  the  intention  of  making  “  pupiUiz- 
Ing  and  writing”  his  vocation,  he  was  forthwith 
engaged  in  teaching  Greek  to  an  American  youth 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  six  feet  one  in  height, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  revised  edition  of 
Dryden’s  Plutarch.  But  he  found  it  languid  work. 
The  novelty  of  American  life  wore  off  j  the  tyranny 
of  fixed  opinions  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  Clough  was  glad  enough  to  hear  of  a 
place  in  the  Privy  Couned  Office  having  been  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  by  friends.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1853,  from  which  time,  till  his  death  in  1861,  be 
led  a  uniform,  hard-working,  uneventful  life. 

In  1854  he  married,  and  subse<iuently  had  two 
children,  to  whom  he  was  most  devotedly  attached. 
The  nature  of  his  employment  was  on  the  whole  sat¬ 
isfactory.  “  I  am  going  on  here,  working  in  the 
office  in  the  ordinary  routine,  which,  however,  after 
years  of  great  tuition.  Is  really  a  very  great  relief. 
All  education  Is  in  England,  and  I  think  in  America, 
so  mixed  up  with  religious  matters,  that  It  Is  a  great 
difficulty.”  Another  time  he  says,  in  something  of 
his  old  spirit,  ‘‘  Well,  i  go  on  in  the  office  —  operos'e 
nihil  agendo  —  very  operose,  and  nihil,  too.”  At  the 
same  time  the  soeiety  of  eminent  men,  Carlyle  and 
Tennyson  and  others,  whose  friendship  he  formed 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  pretty  regu¬ 
lar  correspondence  which  he  kept  up  with  his  Amer¬ 
ican  acquaintances,  his  lively  interest  in  home  and 
foreign  politics,  and  the  reading  of  current  litera¬ 
ture,  supplied  his  life  with  numerous  and  pleasant 
sources  of  occupation.  Ills  work  was  unintermitting 
in  its  energy.  The  condition  of  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  the  time 
when  his  assistance  was  required  enabled  him  to 
exercise  those  administrative  iiowera  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  so  largely,  and  which  had  been  so  long  dor¬ 
mant.  He  infus'd  new  life  into  the  system.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  his  official  labors,  but  continued 
to  devote  his  spare  time  to  conducting  for  Miss 
Nightingale  the  business  connected  wiui  her  Cri¬ 
mean  expedition.  Two  years  before  his  death  his 
health  began  to  waver.  He  visited  Greece  and 
Constantinople  in  the  April  of  1861,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  travelled  in  the  Pyrenees. 
During  these  journeys  he  was  alone ;  but  in  that 
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(urnmer  Mrs.  Cloagh  joined  him.  They  went  to¬ 
gether  across  the  Alps  to  Florence,  where  his  health 
rtve  way  entirely  beneath  the  attack  of  a  malarious 
ftver.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  his 
forty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  just  outside  the  Porta  k  Pinti.  He  lies 
not  far  from  the  graves  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  and  of  Theo<lore  Parker, 
upon  the  slope  beneath  the  cypress-trees  within 
view  of  “  quiet  pleasant  Fiesole,”  a  spot  second  only 
in  beauty  and  interest  to  Shelley’s  grave  beneath 
the  walls  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  echo  the  words  of  one 
of  his  biographers,  who  says,  “  This  truly  was  a  life 
of  much  performance,  yet  of  more  promise.”  Dur¬ 
ing  his  two  and  forty  years  Clough  did  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  average  man; 
ana  none  could  have  cavilled  at  the  results  of  his 
life  had  it  not  been  palpable  from  first  to  last  that 
Clough  was  far  above  the  ordinary  height  of  men. 
This  to  those  who  knew  him  was  stamped  on  his 
face  and  fonn,  on  his  actions,  and  on  his  expressed 
opinions,  and  we  who  only  judge  of  him  by  poems 
and  remains  may  find  it  legible  upon  his  written 
words. 

'After  writing  many  pieces  in  the  Rtufbff  Magazine, 
Clough  began  Iiis  career  as  a  poet  at  O.xford  by  the 
publication  of  a  little  volume  of  fugitive  pieces  called 
Ambarvalin.  He  and  his  friend  Burbidge  brought 
it  out  conjointly  in  1848.  Shortly  after  this  he  wrote 
and  printed  The  Bothie  of  Tober  na  Vuolich;  at 
Borne,  in  1849,  he  composed  the  Amours  de  Voyage, 
which  were,  however,  not  given  to  the  world  till 
1858.  In  the  following  yearne  wrote  Dipsychus  and 
Easter  Day,  the  former  at  Venice,  the  latter  at  Na¬ 
ples.  Thus  all  his  principal  poems  were  written  be¬ 
fore  1851,  and  all  were  localized,  —  Scotland,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Naples  supplying  the  scenery  of  his  four 
chief  works.  After  1850,  his  genius  seemed  to  have 
fallen  asleep,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  of  his 
death  that  it  reappeared  again  in  a  wholly  different 
kind  of  composition.  Mari  Magno,  or  Tales  on 
Board,  consists  of  three  stories  supposed  to  have 
been  told  on  successive  nights  by  fellow-travellers 
in  an  American  steamer.  They  are  written  in  the 
style  of  Crabbe,  with  some  affectation  of  Crabbe’s 
prosaic  plainness,  but  more  of  delicacy  than  the  poet 
of  the  borough  ever  showed. 

These  tales  have  been  regarded  by  some  critics 
as  a  falling-off  from  Clougffs  earlier  productions, 
and  an  indication  of  failing  strength ;  others  will 
see  in  them  the  resurrection  of  a  true  poetic  genius 
in  a  new  and  h«ialthier  direction.  As  regaros  ex¬ 
pression,  concentration,  and  vigor  of  description. 
Clergyman's  Tale  is  superior  to  any  of  Clough’s 
other  works.  We  do  not  trace  in  it  the  painful  in¬ 
tensity  of  Easter  Day,  but  the  subject  is  one  that 
enlists  the  broadest  human  sympathies,  and  does 
not  appeal  merely  to  a  passing  phase  in  some  dis¬ 
tempered  souls.  Mari  Magno  might,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  be  compared  to  the  fresh  growth  of  young  and 
vigorous  shoots,  which  a  tree  puts  forth  when  it  has 
been  relieved  of  withered  or  decaying  branches. 
The  speculations  out  of  which  Dipsychus,  Easter 
Day,  and  Amours  de  Voyage  were  woven  inter¬ 
rupted  the  healthy  development  of  Clough’s  genius. 
It  was  only  when  he  abwlutely  abandoned  them, 
and  direct^  his  poetic  powers  to  subjects  outside 
himself,  and  capable  of  true  artistic  treatment,  that 
he  won  a  place  among  the  poets  of  the  world. 
Death  put  a  stop  to  the  further  expansion  of  a  mind 
which  showed  so  fair  a  promise  of  nobler  and  more 


enduring  fruit  Fixing  our  attention  upon  the 
poems  which  survive,  we  notice  that  Clough’s  prin¬ 
cipal  defect  lay  in  the  power  of  expression.  He  did 
not  use  language  with  any  ftuiility,  so  that  his  words 
bareljr  and  unattractively  clothe  thoughts  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty.  Even  in  his  correspondence 
this  is  apparent.  A  certain  meagreness  and  awk¬ 
wardness  of  speech  seems  habitual  to  his  style.  In 
spite  of  this  defect,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
vaulted  in  extreme  concentration,  he  was  frequently 
diffuse.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  bought 
he  could  not  seize,  and  wandered  around  it  in  a 
haze  of  barren  words.  Pages  of  Dipsychus  will  il 
lustrate  this  criticism ;  they  are  tedious  from  then 
length  and  ambiguity,  and  want  of  ornament.  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  Clough  felt  intensely,  and 
grasped  a  simple  thought  with  mastery,  his  words 
are  few,  and  fall  like  hammei^strokes.  Nothing  can 
be  more  inmressive  in  its  naked  force  than  this  pas¬ 
sage  from  Easter  Day:  — 

“  Wh&t  if  the  women,  ere  the  dawn  was  grar. 

Saw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they  say, 

(Angels,  or  Him  himselO  t  Yet  neither  there,  nor  then. 

Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all. 

Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  or  Uie  Ten  ; 

Nor,  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind  Saul ; 

Bare  in  an  after-Oospel  and  late  Creed, 

He  is  not  risen,  indeed,  — 

Christ  is  not  risen !  ” 

Some  words  need  to  be  smd  in  explanation  of  these 
lines.  Easter  Day  is  to  Clough’s  other  poems  what 
The  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  is  to 
Wordsworth’s  volumes.  It  expresses  with  admira¬ 
ble  concentration  the  despair  which  he  felt  when  he 
compared  the  promises  of  Christianity  with  the 
guilt  and  misery  of  men  ;  the  bitterness  that  filled 
his  soul  when  he  reflected  on  the  disappointment  of 
long-cherished  hopes,  the  death  of  ancient  creeds, 
and  the  necessity  of  walking,  unenlightened  irem 
above,  in  a  dark,  wicked  world.  It  is  a  cry  of  want 
and  pain  wrung  from  the  soul  of  one  to  whom  belief 
is  vital,  but  vmom  reason  and  reflection  force  to 
leave  the  trodden  pathways  of  religious  fruth.  Its 
tone  of  defiant  bitterness  is  very  characteristic  of 
Clough.  He  was  not  wont,  like  Alfred  de  Musset, 
to  pour  out  his  anguish  in  eloquent  apostrophes  to 
the  crucifix  of  happier  and  humbler  creeds ;  he  did 
not  indulge  in  pathetic  reminiscences ;  but  he  fixed 
his  mind  upon  the  realities  of  present  experience, 
whether  h:^  or  soothing.  By  the  side  of  despair, 
such  as  this,  — 

“  Sat,  driulc,  and  die,  for  we  are  louls  bereaved ; 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven’s  wide  oepe 
We  are  most  hopelesa,  who  had  once  moat  hope. 

And  most  beliefless,  that  had  most  beliered. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just, — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too ! 

It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true — 

Christ  is  not  risen !  ” 

he  could  set  these  milder  meditations,  — 

“  Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground. 

Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  Iwh  around. 

Whide’er  befoll, 

Karth  is  not  hell ;  * 

Now,  too,  as  when  It  first  began. 

Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 

For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven^  high  cope,' 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  srith  despondenoe  hope.';, 

Hope  conquers  cowaMice,  joy  grief ; 

Or  at  the  least,  faith  unbelief.] 

Though  dead,  not  dead  ; 

Not  gone,  though  fled  ; 

Not  lost,  though  vanished. 

In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed. 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed  ; 

Christ  la  yet  risen.”  [» 

If  we  seek  to  affiliate  Clough  to  his  legitimate 
predecessors  in  English  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
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he  descends  lineally  from  Wordsworth.  The  two 
poets  were  alike  strong  in  their  iiiendships,  genial 
in  their  daily  life,  yet  bitter  and  unsparing  of  their 
scorn  where  vice  or  folly  called  for  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  They  both  belonged  to  that  breed  of  plain 
livers  and  high  thinkers,  lovers  and  observers  of  na¬ 
ture  in  all  her  moods,  philosophical  thinkers  and  lib¬ 
eral  politicians,  who  form  the  flower  of  English  lit¬ 
erary  men.  How  deeply  Clough  sympathized  with 
the  lieauties  of  nature  may  be  seen  in  his  poem  of 
the  Bothie.  It  is  written  lu  loose  hexameters  not 
very  different  in  their  jingling  measure  from  a  kind 
of  prose.  This  undress  suited  Clough’s  style,  and 
enabled  him  to  express  himself  with  force  and  free¬ 
dom.  The  poem  is  an  Oxford  idyl,  showing  how 
men  live  together,  walk  and  talk  and  dance  and 
fall  in  love  when  they  assemble  in  a  summer  long 
vacation  amon^  highland  lakes.  The  simple  love 
story  which  relieves  this  narrative  is  very  well  told. 
.ilmoMrs  de  Voyage  pretends  to  more  of  artistic  com¬ 
pleteness;  it  consists  of  letters  from  Rome,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  elsewhere,  written  to  their  several  friends 
by  an  English  girl  and  a  self-analytical  Englishman, 
who  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Accidents  of  trav¬ 
elling  separate  them,  and  we  never  know  the  end 
of  their  story. 

The  elegiacs  of  this  poem  faintly  recall  Goethe’s 
1  Roman  elegies:  the  hexameters  are  like  those  of 
the  Bothie.  Dipnychus,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
story  of  a  man  with  a  double  soul  — or  rather  with 
two  voices  in  his  soul  —  one  impelling  him  to  seek 
the  world  and  action  and  indulge  his  instincts,  the 
other  leading  him  aside  to  meditation  and  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  a  secluded  life.  It  is  the  old  contest  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  real  and  ideal,  action  and  dream¬ 
ing,  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  viewed 
through  the  peculiar  medium  of  Clough’s  perturba¬ 
tions  at  the  time  when  he  composed  it.  IIow  much 
it  owes  to  Faust  in  conception  and  execution  we 
need  not  inquire.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
powcrlessness  to  take  any  course,  the  wire-drawn 
subtlety,  the  high  moral  tone,  and  the  mixed  mo¬ 
tives  of  modern  scepticism.  One  or  two  passages 
in  this  poem  reveal  a  preater  fluency  of  language 
than  is  common  with  Clough.  We  will  conclude 
our  notice  by  extracting  one  of  these  :  — 

“  0  happy  houn !  -  ] 

0  compensation  ample  for  long  days 
Of  what  impatieiit  tongues  call  wretchedness ' 

O  beautiful  beneath  the  magic  moon 
To  walk  the  watery  way  of  palaces  ! 

O  beautiful,  o'erraulte<l  with  gemmed  blue, 

This  spacious  court,  with  color  and  with  gold. 

With  cupolas  and  pinnacles,  and  points. 

And  crosses  multiplex,  and  tips  and  balls  - 
Wherewith  the  bright  stars  uureproving  mix, 

iNor  scorn  by  hasty  eyM  to  be  confused) ; 
fantastically  perfect  this  low  pile 
Of  Oriental  glory  ,  these  long  ranges 
Of  classic  chiselling,  this  gay  flickering  crowd. 

And  the  calm  campanile.  Beautiful ! 

O  beauUful !  and  that  seemed  more  profound. 

This  morning  by  the  pillar  when  I  sat 
Under  the  great  arcade  at  the  review, 

And  took,  and  held,  and  ordeied  on  my  brain 
The  faces  and  the  voices,  and  the  whole  mass 
O’  the  motley  facts  of  existence  flowing  by ! 

0  perfect  if 't  were  all !  But  it  Is  not ; 

Hints  haunt  me  ever  of  a  more  beyond  ; 

I  am  rebuked  by  a  sense  of  the  incomplete. 

Of  a  completion  over  soon  assumed. 

Of  adding  up  too  soon.  What  we  call  sin, 

I  could  believe  a  painful  opening  out 
Of  paths  fur  ampler  virtue.  The  bare  fleld 
Scant  with  lean  ears  of  harvest,  long  had  mocked 
The  vext  laborious  fanner }  came  at  length 
The  deep  plough  in  the  laxy  undersoil 
Dowji.driving  ;  with  a  cry  Earth’s  ftbres  crack. 

And  a  few  months,  and  lo  !  the  golden  leas 
And  Autumn’s  crowded  shocks  sind  loaded  wains.” 
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[Translated  for  Evnr  Satcbdat  from  L*  Grand  Journai.] 

A  PRESSING  and  warm  invitation  carried  me,  a 
few  years  since,  back  to  a  spot  where  memory  often 
delighted  to  roam,  but  from  which  life’s  vicissitudes 
had  for  many  a  long  twelvemonth  separated  me.  It 
was  an  autumnal  evening.  The  sun  was  pouring  its 
last  rays  on  the  vineyaids  of  Le  M^connais.  The 
vine-leaves  were  just  becoming  sear  and  yellow. 
Knots  of  vintagers,  scattered  over  the  declivities  of 
the  hills,  heaped  grapes  in  barrels,  and  sang  as  they 
labored.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  cities 
are  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  becomes  animated  with  new  life  by  the  guests 
who  flock  to  it,  either  to  take  part  in  its  harvest- 
homes  or  to  taste  the  charms  of  rural  vacation. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  country  summons  around 
him  the  companions  of  pleasure  or  the  comrades 
of  labor.  The  vintagers  lengthen  their  table ;  the 
wealthy  landed  proprietor  opens  wide  the  portal 
of  his  mansion. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  roofs  of  old  Burgundy.  This  is  no  com¬ 
monplace  compliment  paid  my  host.  I  have  but 
one  word  to  say  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  The 
roof  which  glittered  amid  the  vineyards  on  a  fertile 
hillside,  exposed  to  all  the  beams  of  the  southern 
sun,  was  Montceau,  M.  de  Lamartine’s  estate. 

While  my  horses  walked  up  the  long  avenue 
which  separates  the  chiiteau  de  Montceau  trom  the 
road  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  suggestions  of 
memory.  It  raised  the  ghosts  of  many  a  departed 
year,  —  of  no  less  than  fifty  years.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  evoked  my  youth,  the  old  friends  who  sleep  un¬ 
der  the  churchyard’s  sod,  the  old  familiar  haunts  I 
believed  long  since  forgotten.  With  the  air  of  my 
native  place,  which  I  breathed  after  a  prolonged 
absence,  perfumes  of  the  olden  time  returned,  and 
the  faded  colors  of  the  past  seemed  to  revive  with 
new  lustre.  Amid  the  images  which  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind  I  tried  to  recall  Lamartine 
as  he  was  in  our  most  youthful  days.  I  need  not 
depict  those  distant  images  here.  Has  he  himself 
not  painted  them? 

Nevertheless,  here  is  a  scene  which  I  believe  has 
never  before  been  in  print,  and  which  has  remained 
in  my  memory  like  one  of  those  pale  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  which  silently  illuminate  the  horizon  as  if  to 

herald  the  coming  storm.  In  the  Marquis  D - ’s 

drawing-room  often  assembled  the  few  families  who 
composed  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
who  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  of  old 
and  traditional  friendship.  Few  persons  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  this  occa»on.  Our  fathers  and  mothers 
formed  a  circle  around  the  hearth,  while  we,  young 
girls  and  young  men,  grouped  in  a  corner,  talked 
gayly  but  noiselessly  with  the  carelessness  of  our  age. 
One  among  us  alone  remained  silent  and  thought¬ 
ful.  He  had  a  handsome  face,  easy  manners,  dis¬ 
tinction,  a  pleasing  voice,  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  black  curling  hair  on  his  forehead. 

One  day  an  elderly  gentleman  took  his  scat 
among  us  and  questioned  us.  Aged  people,  for 
whom  the  future  has  no  mirages,  take  delight  in 
playing  with  the  soap-bubbles  which  youth  blows  in 
their  presence.  On  this  occasion  we  were  giving 
merry  chase  to  the  butterflies  of  the  future.  Each 
one  of  us  confessed  his  dream,  or  smiled  at  some 
illusion,  or  evoked  some  desire.  Our  taciturn  com¬ 
rade  remained,  as  usual,  silent ;  but  his  turn  came 
to  speak.  He  refused  to  do  so  at  first ;  but  when 
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pressed  to  declare  his  'wish,  he  suddenly  roee,  and 
giving  a  strange  glance  at  us,  said,  in  a  slow,  meas¬ 
ured  voice,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself,  “  I 
should  like  —  I  should  like  to  be  king.” 

Some  of  us  laughed ;  but  all  of  us  remembered 
that  child’s  remark,  because  it  came  from  a  man’s 
heart  He  felt  something  there. 

'This  child  was  none  other  than  Alphonse,  son  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Prat,  —  a  handsome  ^y,  but  never 
gay ; —  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  a  boy  of  a  proud 
and  rather  shy  nature.  This  was  all  we  knew  about 
him.  A  few  years  aiterwards  he  was  called  Lamar¬ 
tine,  and  the  whole  world  repeated  his  name. 

“  1  should  like  to  be  king  !  ”  Has  not  his  wish 
nearly  been  gratified?  Did  not  Fortune  place  a 
crown  and  sceptre  on  the  tribune  from  which  he 
addressed  the  people? 

My  revery  followed  him  amid  his  triumphs. 
What  an  astonishing  career  this  man  has  run  ! 
Wealthy  by  his  ancestors,  and  wealthy  by  his 
works ;  a  patrician  by  birth  and  by  intellect ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  all  sorts  of  glory,  and  attaining  them  all ; 
generous  to  prodigality ;  Fortune’s  spoilt  child, 
spendthrift  of  all  the  riches  she  lavished  on  him ; 
throwing  to  the  winds  his  heart’s  dreams  and  his 
pride’s  songs ;  living  like  a  king  on  the  domain  of 
his  genius  ;  lavishing  gold  around  him,  not  to  satisfy 
vulgar  passions,  but  to  trample  it  under  foot ;  and  at 
last  a  beggar,  but  a  royal  beggar,  —  begging  millions 
borrowed^from  the  world  in  Henius’s  name,  and 
which  the  world  returns  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
god  who  possesses  him  and  whose  oracle  he  was ! 
Oracle,  —  victim  may  be ! 

I  was  still  plunged  in  these  reveries,  when  my 
carriage  halted ;  the  door  opened  and  I  got  out, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  young  women,  who  held 
out  their  hands  to  me  with  e.\ciamations  and  com¬ 
pliments  of  welcome.  1  was  almost  a  stranger, 
although  an  old  friend  ;  I  was  greeted  with  smiles, 
and  they  gave  me  handsome  children  to  kiss  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  long  blonde  hair. 

Then  we  continued  to  climb  the  hill,  having  on 
each  side  of  us  a  long  line  of  lattice-work  covered 
with  fruit-laden  grape-vines,  which  bordered  both 
sides  of  the  avenue. 

As  we  drew  near  the  state  court-yard,  we  discov¬ 
ered  an  old  man  of  noble  appearance  and  lofty 
stature,  wearing  a  black  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to 
die  neck.  It  was  the  illustrious  vintager.  He  came 
slowly  to  us,  occasionally  stooping  as  he  approached 
to  caress  with  his  hand  a  beautiful  Persian  grey¬ 
hound,  his  old  and  faithful  Ali.  He  greeted  me 
with  the  melancholy  smile  which  I  so  well  knew, 
and  words  from  his  noble  soul  which  greatly  agi¬ 
tated  the  phantasma  of  souvenirs  that  I  had  evoked. 

We  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  I  had  the  re¬ 
gret  to  find  absent  that  noble  and  great  woman 
who  so  worthily  shares  the  poet’s  career.  An  ill¬ 
ness  (which  was  to  prove  fatal)  had  for  some  days 
previously  prevented  her  from  doing  the  honors  of 
this  family  meeting  which  every  autumn  assembles 
at  St  Point  and  at  Montceau  many  guests,  and  the 
sisters,  nieces,  and  nephews  of  M.  de  Lamartine. 
But  her  works  spoke  for  her  in  the  antique  drawing¬ 
room. 

Mme.  de  Lamartine  is  an  amateur  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  she  would  doubtless  have  been  a  fine 
artist  had  her  generous  heart  dared  devote  to  the 
cultivation  of  ^e  beautiful  the  hours  she  so  prodi¬ 
gally  gave  to  the  poor. 

Dinner  was  served.  What  a  fresh  garland  of 
young  faces,  intelligent  smiles,  and  respectful  affec¬ 


tion  crowned  the  old  age  of  the  poor  great  man  that 
evening !  In  front  of  him  sat  his  niece.  Countess 
Valentine,  beautiful  with  graces  and  distinction, 
who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  poet,  and  made  her¬ 
self  the  vestal  of  the  god  of  poetry.  On  M.  de  La¬ 
martine’s  right  was  another  niece,  the  Countess  de 
Pierreclos,  formerly  the  friend  of  Mme.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  and  the  heiress  of  all  of  Mme.  de  Girar- 
din’s  talents ;  next  to  her  was  her  daughter,  young 
Mme.  de  Lacretelle.  There  were  others  besides 
these  ;  and  there  were  beautiful  children,  a  country 
neighbor,  and  the  old  family  physician,  —  a  vener¬ 
able  hermit,  whom  M.  de  Lamartine  accompanied  a 
few  months  afterwards  to  his  long  home  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  cemetery,  —  and  lastly,  a  young  professor,  a 
poet,  and  a  disciple  of  our  great  master. 

M.  de  Lamartine  talked  about  the  vintage  with 
his  neighbor,  —  about  the  quality  of  the  vine,  the 
price  of  casks,  and  other  particulars  relating  to 
agriculture ;  then  he  became  silent,  borne  by  some 
revery  far  away  from  us.  He  long  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  simple,  playful,  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  which  sparkled  like  new  wine  around  the  table. 
It  was  only  at  the  dessert  he  resumed  the  reins  of 
this  familiar  conversation,  and  led  us,  by  I  do  not 
remember  what  train  of  thought,  towards  those 
Oriental  shores  washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  He 
extemporized  a  splendid  description  of  the  enchant¬ 
ing  panoramas  of  Greece  and  Asia.  His  voice  was 
full  of  feeling,  and  carried  us  away  with  him.  How 
fortunate  are  they  who  live  around  the  hearth  of 
great  men ! 

After  dinner  we  went  on  the  terrace.  Here  we 
saw  a  touching  scene.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  vintagers  of  Montceau  had  assembled  there  to 
present  their  landlord  with  baskets  filled  with  those 
fine  and  delicate  waffles  made  in  Le  Maconnais  vil¬ 
lages.  M.  de  Lamartine  thanked  them  most  warm¬ 
ly,  talking  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes  with 
another,  sometimes  in  French  and  sometimes  in  the 
local  dialect. 

The  old  doctor  said  to  me :  “  See  how  he  loves 
these  excellent  peasants,  and  how  happy  he  is  among 
them.  Did  you  observe  how  many  Louis  d’or  dis¬ 
creetly  fell  from  his  hand  to  pay  an  hundred-fold 
the  humble  oflering  of  each  woman  ?  Is  it  really 
prodigality  to  make  people  happy  with  that  ingen¬ 
uous  generosity  which  is  ignorant  of  its  own  benefi¬ 
cence  ?  Besides,  gold  under  these  circumstances  is 
nothing  but  a  pledge  of  affection,  and  I  am  wrong 
to  talk  about  payment ;  for  those  excellent  people 
who  you  now  see  open  their  hands  to  receive  his 
money  will  subscribe  to-morrow  perhaps  to  the 
Cours  de  Litterature,  saying,  ‘  Poor  Monsieur  Al¬ 
phonse  !  we  really  must  give  him  our  alms  too !  ’ 
There  is  reciprocity  of  good  offices,  and  nobody 
feels  humiliated.” 

Of  a  truth,  I  soon  saw  this  was  ho  incorrect  rep¬ 
resentation  of  their  relations.  'Tlje  two  groups  of 
landlords  and  tenants  were  in  a  short  time  but  one 
group.  A  peasant-woman  who  stood  near  me  said 
to  me :  “  How  thoroughly  our  excellent  Monsieur 
Alphonse  is  the  child  of  our  own  mountains.  He 
has  not  forgotten  it ;  neither  have  we.  One  day  I 
went  to  Macon  to  sell  milk  and  cheese.  I  heanl 
somebody  coming  behind  say  to  me,  in  our  local 
dialect:  Veiuc-tu  jH’baitli  in  mourciau  de  ta  ren- 
teXe  ?  (  Veux-(u  me  donner  un  moresau  de  ta  rotie  f 

Wilt  thou  give  me  a  bit  of  thy  roast  ?)  I  turned 
around  and  saw  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman,  whom 
I  did  not  at  first  recognize.  He  said  to  me :  T’ne 
recougnaia  daonc  pe  Alphaonse  i  (Tu  ne  reconnaia 
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done  pas  Alp^nse  t  Dost  thou  not  recognute  Al¬ 
phonse  ?)  ’Twas  he,  madani.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  man/  a  /ear,  and  he  reminded  me  in  this  wa/ 
of  the  times  when  we  went  together  driving  cows  on 
the  mountmn  hard  by  Mill/,  and  when  he  would 
ask  me  to  share  m/ luncheon  with  him.  I  can’t 
help  thinking  the  I^rd  Almight/  has  made  me  a 
might/  big  fool,  for  not  a  word  could  I  find  on  m/ 
tongue’s  end  to  sa/  to  him ;  all  1  could  do  was  to 
cry  with  jo/.* 

It  was  with  profound  sadness  that  I  next  da/ 
quitted  Montceau,  for  1  thought  that  beneath  the 
apparent  calmness  of  this  patriarchal  old  am  la/ 
concealed  many  tortures  and  man/  agonies  of  head 
and  of  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TIDED  OVER. 

It  was  the  fourth  morning  after  George  Dallas’s 
arrival  in  Amherst,  the  da/  on  which  his  mother  had 
appointed  b/  letter  for  him  to  go  over  to  Po/nings, 
and  there  receive  that  which  was  to  set  him  free 
from  the  incubus  of  debt  and  difficult/  which  had 
so  long  oppressed  him.  An  anticipation  of  pleasure 
crossed  his  mind  so  soon  as  he  first  opened  his  eyes ; 
he  soon  remembered  whence  the  satisfaction  sprung, 
and  on  going  to  the  window  and  looking  out,  he 
found  that  nature  and  he  were  once  again  in  accord. 
As  at  the  time  of  his  misery  she  had  worn  her  black¬ 
est  garb,  her  direst  expression,  so  now,  when  hope 
seemed  to  gleam  upon  him,  did  Nature  don  her 
flowery  robes  and  array  herself  in  her  brightest 
verdant  sheen.  Spring  was  rapidly  ripening  into 
summer;  into  the  clean  and  comely  little  town, 
which  itself  was  radiant  with  whitened  door-steps, 
and  newly  painted  woodwork,  and  polished  brass 
fittings,  came  wafted  delicious  odors  fiom  outlying 
gardens  and  uplands,  where  the  tossing  grass  went 
waving  to  and  fro  like  the  undulations  of  a  restless 
sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sturdy  old  farm¬ 
houses,  dotted  here  and  there,  stood  out  like  red¬ 
faced  islands.  Dust,  which  even  the  frequent  April 
showers  could  not  lay,  was  blowing  in  Amherst 
streets;  blinds,  which  bad  been  carefully  laid  by 
during  the  winter  (the  Amherst  mind  had  scarcely 
arriv^  at  spring  blinds  for  outside  use,  and  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  modest  striped  seicking,  fastened 
between  hooks  on  the  shop  fronts,  and  poles  socketed 
into  the  pavement),  were  brought  forth  and  hung  up 
in  all  the  glory  of  cleanliness.  It  was  reported  by 
those  who  had  been  early  astir,  that  Tom  Leigh,  the 
mail-cart  driver,  had  been  seen  with  his  white  hat 
on  that  morning,  and  any  Amherstian  who  may  have 
previously  doubted  whether  the  fine  weather  had 
actually  arrived,  must  have  been  flinty-hearted  and 
obdurate  indeed  not  to  have  accepted  uat  assurance. 

The  sunshine  and  the  general  brightness  of  the 
day  had  its  due  effect  on  Gcoige  Dallas,  who  was 
young,  for  a  nineteenth-century  man  almost  roman¬ 
tic,  and  certainly  impressible.  His  spirits  rose  within 
him,  as,  his  breakfast  finished,  he  started  off  to  walk 
to  Po/nings.  Drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
broad  sun-steeped  land^ape,  the  sweet  odors  com¬ 
ing  towards  hun  on  the  soft  breeze,  the  pleasant 
sound,  were  it  chink  of  blacksmith’^  hammer,  or 
hum  of  bees,  or  voice  of  cuckoo  hidden  deep  in 
distant  bright-leaved  woods,  the  young  man  for  a 


time  forgot  his  baser  associations  and  seemed  to 
rise,  in  the  surroundings  of  the  moment,  to  a  better 
and  purer  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  known  for 
many  years. 

Natural,  under  such  circumstances,  was  the  first 
turning  of  his  thoughts  to  his  mother,  to  whose  deep 
love  and  self-sacrifice  he  was  indebted  for  the  free¬ 
dom  which  at  length  was  about  to  be  his.  In  his 
worst  times  there  had  been  one  bright  spot  of  love 
for  her  in  all  the  black  folly  of  liis  life,  and  now  the 
recollection  of  her  disinterestedness  and  long  suffer¬ 
ing  on  his  behalf  made  her  as  purely  dear  to  him  as 
when,  in  the  edd  days  that  seemed  so  long  ago,  he 
had  said  his  prayers  at  her  knee.  He  recollected 
walking  with  her  in  their  ganlen  on  mornings  like 
these,  when  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  sooa 
after  his  father’s  death,  when  that  chastening  mem¬ 
ory  was  on  them  both,  and  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  Mr.  Carruthers  or  his  niece  —  or  his- 
niece  !  —  and  straightway  off  went  his  thoughts  into 
a  different  channel.  What  a  pretty  girl !  so  sedt 
and  quiet,  so  fresh  withal,  and  frank,  and  guileless, 
so  diflerent  to —  Well,  he  didn’t  know;  with 
similar  advantages  Harriet  might  have  been  very 
much  the  same.  But  Miss  Carruthers  was  certainly 
specially  charming;  the  talk  which  they  had  had 
together  showed  that.  The  talk  which  they  had 
twether  ?  Was  he  not  entering  her  own  domain  ? 
What  if  she  were  to  meet  and  recognize  him  there  ? 
That  would  spoil  all  their  plans.  A  word  from  her 
would  —  O  no  !  Though  Mrs.  Carruthers  might 
not  have  been  intended  as  a  conspirator  by  nature, 
George  felt  by  his  recent  experience  of  his  mother’s 
movements  that  she  would  ^ve  sufficient  foresight 
to  prevent  Clare  from  leaving  the  house  just  at  that 
time,  lest  she  might  discover  the  rendezvous  in  the 
shrubbery.  The  tact  that  had  so  rapidly  shifted 
the  venue  of  their  last  meeting  from  the  bustle  iff 
the  draper’s  to  the  calm  solitude  of  the  dentist’s 
would  assuredly  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  young 
girl  from  intruding  on  their  next  appointment. 

Busy  with  these  thoughts,  and  ever  and  anon 
pausing  to  look  round  him  at  the  fair  scenes  through 
which  he  was  passing,  George  Dallas  pursued  his 
way  along  the  high  road  until  he  gained  the  summit 
of  the  little  hill  whence  is  obtain^  the  first  view  of 
Poynings  and  its  grounds.  There  he  stoppeil  sud¬ 
denly  ;  fh>m  that  point  he  had  always  intended  to 
reconnoitre,  but  he  had  never  anticipated  seeing 
what  he  did  see,  —  a  carriage  driving  through  the 
open  lodge  gates,  and  in  the  carriage  reclining  at  his 
ease  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Capel  Carruthers. 
It  was  he,  not  a  doubt  about  it,  in  the  respectability 
of  his  glossy  broad-brimmed  hat,  in  his  white  whis¬ 
kers,  in  his  close-fitting  dogskin  gloves,  in  the  very 
double-gold  eyeglass  with  which  he  was  looking  at 
nature  in  a  very  patronizing  manner.  Even  if  he 
had  not  been  short-sighted,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  at 
such  a  distance  as  would  utterly  have  prevented 
him  from  recognizing  any  one  on  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
but  George  Dallas  no  sooner  saw  him  than  instinc¬ 
tively  he  crouched  down  by  the  hedge-side  and 
waited  until  the  carriage  was  rolling  down  the  av¬ 
enue  ;  then  he  slowly  raised  himself,  muttering,  — 

“  What  the  deuce  has  brought  him  back  just 
now  ?  confound  him  !  What  on  earth  will  she  do  ? 
It ’s  most  infernally  provoking,  just  at  this  very  nick 
of  time  ;  he  might  have  kept  off  a  few  hours  longer. 
She  won’t  come  to  the  shrubbery  now  ;  she ’s  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  her  life  at  that  old  ruffian,  and,  by 
George,  1  shall  be  put  ofi’  again  I  After  all  I ’ve 
said  to  Bouth,  after  all  the  castles  in  the  air  which 
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IN«  been  buikliiifr  on  tbe  chsnce  of  free,  I 

h«ve  to  iiinic  beck  to  town  em^y-4anded !  ” 
He  ww  leaning  ov«r  a  gate  in  the  bec^^  and  as  be 
gpoke  ho  shook  his  fist  at  the  uncoiwctoos  coanty 
migrate,  visible  in  the  distance  now  but  by  the 
ctown  of  his  hat.  “  Except,”  continued  George, 
“knowing  bow  deeply  I’m  involved,  she’ll  riak  all 
haxards  and  come  to  tbe  shrubbery.  Perhaps  she ’s 
staiied  now,  not  expecting  hiss,  and  when  he  reaches 
the  bouse  and  does  n’t  find  her  there  —  he ’s  always 
hM^ng  on  her  trail,  curse  him !  —  he  will  make  in¬ 
quiries  and  follow  her.  That  would  be  worst  of  all, 
for  not  only  should  I  miss  what  she  promised  me, 
but  she  would  come  to  grief  herself,  poor  darling. 
Well,  I  must  chance  it,  whatever  happens.” 

He  turned  down  a  bydane  which  ran  at  right 
angles  to  the  avenue,  pursuing  which  he  came  upon 
s  iW  park  paling  enclosing  the  shrubbery.  Care- 
fidly  Imking  round  him,  and  finding  no  one  within 
fight,  be  climbe<l  the  paling,  and  dropped  noiselessly 
upon  the  primrose^lecked  bank  on  toe  other  side. 
All  quiet ;  nothing  moving  but  the  birds  darting  in 
end  oat  among  the  bright  green  trees,  and  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  in  myriads  nmnd  his  feet.  The  walk  had 
tired  him,  and  he  lay  down  on  the  mossy  turf  and 
awaited  his  mother’s  coming.  Mossy  turf,  soft  and 
8weet-smcUing,  the  loud  carol  of  the  birds,  the 
pleusant,  soothing,  slumberous  sound  of  the  trees 
bending  gently  towards  each  [other  as  the  mikl  air 
lustled  in  the  leaves. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  ojcpcricnccd  these  influ¬ 
ences,  but  he  was  now  under  tocir  spell.  What  did 
they  recull  ?  Boyhood’s  davs ;  the  Bhdiop’s  Wood, 
where  they  went  bird’s-nesting;  Duke  Primus,  who 
won  “stick-ups,”  and  was  the  cock  of  the  sc-hool, 
and  Charley  Cope,  who  use<l  to  tell  such  good  stories 
ia  bed,  and  Bergemann,  a  German  boy,  who  was 
drowned  in  a  pond  in  just  such  a  part  of  the  wood 
as  this  ami  —  twelve  o’clock  rings  sharply  out  Itom 
the  turret  clock  in  Poynings  stables,  and  at  its  sound 
sway  fly  thti  ghosts  of  toe.  past.  Twelve  o’clock,  the 
tine  a{>point^  in  his  mother’s  letter  fur  him  to  meet 
her  iu  that  very  spot.  He  rose  up  from  the  turf, 
and  sheltering  himself  behind  the  broad  trunk  of 
s«  ol<l  tree,  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  No  human  being  was  to  be  seen ;  a  few 
rabbits  whisked  noiselessly  about,  their  little  white 
tails  gleaming  as  they  disappeared  in  the  brushwood, 
but  tlicy  and  the  binls  and  tlie  grasshoppers  com¬ 
prised  all  tlie  life  alxmt  the  place.  lie  loolaMl  on  the 
big  trees  and  the  checkered  shade  between  them, 
and  the  glimpses  of  blue  skylight  between  their  top¬ 
most  boughs ;  lie  left  his  vantage-ground  and  strotfc 
listlessly  to  and  fro;  tlie  quarter  chime  rung  out  Ironi 
the  tnrret,  then  the  half-hour,  and  still  no  one  came. 

Some  one  coming  at  last !  George  Dallas’s  quick 
eves  make  out  a  female  figure  in  the  far  ilistancc, 
not  his  mother,  though.  This  woman’s  back  is 
bowe<I,  her  step  slow  and  hesitating,  unlike  Mrs. 
Camithers,  on  whose  matronly  beauty  Time  has  as 
yet  laid  his  gentlest  touch.  He  must  stand  aside, 
he  thought,  amongst  the  trees  until  the  new-comer 
had  passed  by ;  but  as  the  woman  approached,  her 
gait  and  figure  seemed  familiar  to  him,  and  when 
she  raised  Iier  head  and  looked  round  her,  as  though 
expecting  some  one,  ho  rccognixed  Nurse  Brookes. 
The  old  woman  gave  a  suppressed  scream  as  George 
Dallas  stepped  out  troni  among  the  trees  and  stood 
before  her. 

“  I  could  not  help  it,  George,”  said  she :  “  I  could 
not  help  it,  though  1  was  looking  for  ai.u  exjiceting 
you  at  that  moment,  and  that ’s  more  than  you  were 


doing  for  me,  is  n’t  it  ?  You  were  expecting  some 
one  else,  my  boy  ?  ” 

“  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  fa  she  ill  ?  Has  her 
husband  found  out  ?  ” 

“Nothing!  She’s  —  well,  aa  well  may  be,  poor 
dear,  and  —  ” 

“  Then  she  has  n’t  been  able  to  do  what  she  proot- 
ised?” 

“  O  George,  George,  did  you  ever  know  her  fail 
in  doing  what  she  promised,  from  the  days  when  ^ou 
were  a  baby  until  now  ?  Better  for  her,  poor  thing, 
as  I  ’ve  often  told  her,  if  she  bad  n’t  —  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  nurse,  I  know  all  about  that,  of  course; 
but  why  is  n’t  she  here  now  ?  ” 

“  She  dare  n’t  come,  Georg®.  Master ’s  come 
home  unexpected,  and  he  and  Miss  Clare  are  with 
her,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  her  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  get  away.  So  she  just  runs  into  her  dress¬ 
ing-room  for  a  minute  and  sends  to  me,  —  she  always 
sends  to  me  in  her  troubles,  as  you ’ve  seen  many  a 
time  and  oft.  Master  George,  —  and  tells  me,  she 
says,  ‘  Take  this  and  go  into  the  shrubbery,  and  tell 
George,’  she  says,  ‘  why  I  could  n’t  come,  and  tb:»t  I 
sent  it  him  with  my  heart’s  love,  and  God  bless  him,’ 
she  says.” 

As  the  old  woman  spoke,  she  produced  from  her 
pocket  a  round  flat  parcel  wrappetl  in  writing-paper, 
which  she  handed  to  Dallas.  He  took  it  with  a  very 
weak  attempt  at  unconcern  (he  did  not  know  with 
how  much  of  their  secret  his  mother  might  have  in¬ 
trusted  the  old  nurse),  and  thrust  it  into  his  breast¬ 
pocket,  saying  at  the  same  time,  “  Thanks,  nurse. 
That ’s  ail  right.  Did  she  say  anything  else  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  I  think.  O  yes  —  that  of  course  now 
you  would  not  remain  in  the  neighborhootl,  and 
that  you  were  to  be  sure  to  write  to  her,  and  send 
your  address.” 

“  She  need  not  be  afraid  —  I’m  off  at  once ! 
Good  by,  nurse.  Tell  my  mother  I  ’ll  hold  to  all  I 
promised  her.  Thank  her  a  thousand  times,  bless 
her  !  Good  by,  dear  old  woman  ;  perhaps  the  next 
time  we  meet  I  sha’n’t  have  to  skulk  in  a  wood 
when  I  want  to  see  my  mother !  ” 

He  pressed  a  hasty  kiss  on  the  old  woman’s  up¬ 
turned  face,  and  hurried  away.  The  last  sound  he 
had  uttered  seemed  to  have  rekindled  the  old  vin¬ 
dictive  feeling  in  his  mind,  for  as  he  strode  away  he 
muttered  to  himself:  “  Skulking  in  a  wood,  hiding 
behind  trees,  —  a  pretty  way  for  a  son  to  seek  his 
mother,  and  she  never  to  come  after  all  I  Prevent¬ 
ed  by  her  fear  of  that  pompous  idiot,  her  husband. 
To  think  of  her,  as  I  recollect  her,  being  afraid  of 
an  empty-headed  dotanl.  And  yet  he  is  kind  to 
her.  She  said  so  herself,  —  that ’s  nothing ;  but 
Nurse  Brookes  said  so  too,  —  that ’s  something,  — 
that’s  everything.  If  he  were  not,  —  if  he  treated 
her  badly,  —  he  should  rue  it.  But  he  is  fond  of  her, 
and  proud  of  her,  as  well  he  may  be ;  and  Clare, 
that  charming  girl,  is  his  niece.  Charming,  indeed ! 
Ah,  Capel  Carnithers,  you  have  a  wholesome  horror 
of  me,  but  you  little  know  that  two  guardian  angels 
plead  for  you  !  ” 

The  sight  of  the  park  paling  over  which  he  had 
climbed  into  the  shrubbery,  and  over  which  lay  his 
only  way  out  of  it,  seemed  to  change  the  tenor  of 
his  thoughts.  He  stopped  at  once,  and,  looking  cau¬ 
tiously  round,  stepped  in  among  the  trees,  and  drew 
from  his  breast  the  packet  which  Nurse  Brookes  hail 
given  to  him.  He  tore  off  the  outer  covering  of 
writing-paper,  and  carefully  placed  it  in  hi»  pocket, 
then  he  came  to  a  purple  morocco  case,  which  he 
opened,  and  there  before  him,  set  off  by  the  velvet 
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on  which  it  lay,  was  the  bracelet,  a  band  of  dead 

fold,  set  with  splendid  wreaths  of  forget-me-nots  in 
iamonds  and  turqumscs.  Geo^  Dallas  took  it  up 
and  examined  it  attentively,  weighed  it  in  his  hand, 
looked  closely  at  the  stones  in  various  lights,  then 
replaced  it  in  its  case,  as  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
spread  over  his  face. 

“  No  mistake  about  that  I  ”  said  he.  “  Even  I,  all 
unaccustomed  to  such  luxuries,  know  that  this  must 
be  the  right  thing.  She  has  sent  it  as  she  received 
it,  in  the  very  box,  with  the  swell  Bond  Street  jewel¬ 
ler’s  name  and  all !  Not  a  bad  notion  of  a  present, 
Mr.  Carruthers,  by  any  means.  You ’ve  money,  sir; 
but,  it  must  be  owned,  you ’ve  taste  also.  It ’s  only 
to  be  hoped  that  you ’ve  not  very  sharp  eyesight,  or 
that  you  ’ll  ever  be  tempted  to  make  a  very  close 
inspection  of  the  Palais  Royal  bijouterie  which  is 
doing  duty  for  this  in  the  jewel-box !  These  will  set 
me  clear  with  Booth,  and  leave  me  with  a  few  pounds 
in  my  pocket  besides,  to  begin  life  anew  with.  If  it 
does  that,  and  I  can  stick  to  my  employment  on  The 
Mercury,  and  get  a  little  more  work  somewhere  else, 
and  give  up  that  infernal  card-playing,  —  that ’s  the 
worst  of  it,  —  I  may  yet  make  our  Ihend  C.  C.  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  not  such  a  miserable  scoundrel  as  he  now 
ima^nes  me !  ” 

He  replaced  the  case  carefully  in  his  breast-pocket, 
climbed  the  palings,  and  was  once  more  on  the  high 
road,  striding  in  the  direction  of  Amherst.  Ah,  the 
castle-building,  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
return  to  the  realities  of  life  in  squeezing  the  packet 
in  his  breast-pocket,  which  he  indulged  in  during 
that  walk  1  Free,  with  the  chance  and  the  power  of 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  world  !  free  from 
all  the  debasing  associations,  free  fk>m  Routh,  from 
Harriet  —  from  Harriet?  Was  that  idea  quite  so 
congenial  to  his  feelings  ?  to  be  separated  from  Har¬ 
riet,  the  only  woman  whom,  in  his  idle,  dissipated 
days,  he  had  ever  regarded  with  anything  like  affec¬ 
tion,  the  only  woman  who  —  and  then  the  bright 
laughing  face  and  the  golden  hair  of  Clare  Carru¬ 
thers  rose  before  his  mind.  How  lovely  she  was, 
how  graceful  and  bred-looking,  above  all,  how  fresh 
and  youthful,  how  unsullied  by  any  contact  with  the 
world,  with  all  the  native  instincts  pure  and  original, 
with  no  taught  captivations  or  society  charms, 
nothing  but  — 

“Yoho!  Yoho!” 

George  Dallas  started  from  his  revery  at  the  re¬ 
peated  cry,  and  only  just  in  time  sprang  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  along  which,  immersed  in  thought, 
he  had  been  plodding,  as  the  mail-cart,  with  its  red¬ 
faced  driver,  a  sprig  of  lilac  in  his  breast,  and  a  bunch 
of  laburnum  behind  each  ear  of  his  horse,  came 
charging  full  upon  him.  The  driver  was  a  man 
choleric,  by  nature,  and  with  a  great  sense  of  his 
position  as  an  important  government  oilicer,  and  he 
glared  round  at  George  and  asked  him  a  few  rapid 
questions,  in  which  the  Devil  and  his  supposed  resi¬ 
dence  were  referred  to  with  great  volubility.  Under 
less  pleasant  circumstances  Dallas  would  probably 
have  returned  his  greeting  with  interest ;  as  it  was, 
he  merely  laughed,  and,  waving  his  hand,  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  the  inn,  whence,  having  paid  his  bill, 
he  returned  to  London  by  the  first  train. 

During  the  whole  of  the  journey  up  to  town  the 
young  man’s  thoughts  were  filled  with  his  intentions 
for  the  future,  and  no  sooner  had  the  train  stopped 
at  London  Bridge  than  he  determined  to  go  at  once 
to  The  Mercury  office  and  announce  his  readiness 
to  undertake  any  amount  of  work.  Accordin>rly  he 
struck  away  across  the  Borough,  and,  crossing  Black- 


friars  Bridge,  dived  among  a  mass  of  streets  running 
at  right  angles  with  Fleet  Street,  until  he  arrived 
at  a  h^,  solemn,  squat  old  building,  over  the  door 
of  which  glimmered  a  lamp  with  the  words  “  Mei^ 
cuiT  Office”  in  half-efiaced  characters.  A  smart 
pull  at  a  sharp,  round,  big  bell  brought  a  preter- 
naturally  shs^  boy  to  the  door,  who  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  the  visitor  and  admitted  him  within  the  sacred 
precincts.  Up  a  dark  passage,  up  a  steep  and  regular 
flight  of  stairs,  George  Dallas  proceeded,  until  on 
the  first  floor  he  rapped  at  the  door  facing  him, 
and,  being  bidden  to  come  in,  entered  the  editoriai 
sanctum. 

A  large,  cheerless  room,  its  floor  covered  with  a 
ragged  wd  Turkey  carpet,  on  its  walls  two  or  three 
bcmkshelves  crammed  with  books  of  reference,  two 
or  three  maps,  an  old  clock  gravely  ticking,  and  a 
begrimed  bust,  with  its  hair  dust-powdei^,  and 
with  layers  of  dust  on  its  highly  developed  cheek¬ 
bones.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  battered  old 
desk  covered  with  blue  books,  letters  opened  and 
unopened,  piles  of  manuscript  under  papier-weights, 
baskets  with  cards  of  invitation  for  all  sorts  of  soirdes, 
entertainments,  and  pierformances,  and  snake-like 
india-rubber  tubes  for  communication  with  distant 
printing-offices  or  repxirters’  rooms,  a  big  leaden 
inkstand  like  a  bath,  and  a  sheaf  of  piens  more  or 
less  dislocated.  At  this  desk  sat  a  tall  man  of  about 
fifty,  bidd-headed,  large-bearded,  with  sharp  gray 
eyes,  well-cut  features,  and  good  presence.  Tim 
was  Mr.  Leigh,  editor  of  The  Mercury ;  a  man  who 
had  been  affiliated  to  the  press  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  college,  who  had  been  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  morning  journals  in  one  capacity  or 
another,  correspiondent  here,  manager  there,  de¬ 
scriptive  writer,  leader-writer,  critic,  and  scrub, 
and  who,  always  rising,  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press,  the  editor  of  The 
Statesman,  to  fill  the  vacant  editorial  chair  at  'The 
Mercury.  A  long-headed,  far-seeing  man,  Grafton 
Leigh,  bright  as  a  diamond,  and  about  as  hard,  keen 
as  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  fencer,  and  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  turn  aside,  earnest,  energetic,  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  caring  for  nothing  el^  in  comparison,  — 
not  even  for  his  wife,  then  sound  asleep  in  his  little 
house  in  Brompton,  or  his  Ix^  working  for  his  exhi¬ 
bition  from  Westminster.  He  looked  up  as  George 
entered,  and  his  features,  tightly  set,  relaxed  as  he 
recognized  the  young  man. 

“  You,  Ward !  ”  said  he.  “  We  did  n’t  look  for  you 
till  to-morrow  night.  What  rush  of  industry,  what 
sudden  desire  to  distinguish  yourself,  has  brought 
you  here  to-night,  my  boy  ?  ” 

Before  Geoi^  could  answer,  a  young  man  came 
forward  fixim  an  inner  room,  and  caught  him  by  the 
hand. 

“What  Paul,  old  fellow,  this  is  delicious  I  He 
must  be  brimming  over  with  ideas.  Chief,  and  has 
come  down  here  to  ventilate  them.” 

“  Not  I,”  said  George.  “  My  dear  Chief,”  address¬ 
ing  Leigh,  “  both  you  and  Cunningham  give  me 
credit  for  more  virtue  than  I  piossess.  I  merely 
looked  in  as  I  piassed  from  the  railway,  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on.” 

“  This  is  a  sell,”  said  Mr.  Cunningham.  “  I 
thought  I  had  booked  you.  You  see  that  confound¬ 
ed  Snimmer  has  failed  us  again.  He  was  to  have 
done  us  a  sensation  leader  on  the  murder  —  ” 

“  The  murder  !  What  murder  ?  ” 

“  O,  ah,  I  forgot ;  happened  since  you  went 
away.  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe  —  some  water-side 
pilaue  —  body  found,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing! 
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Shimmer  was  to  have  done  lu  one  of  his  stirrers,  full 
of  adjectives,  denouncing  the  supineness  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he ’s  never  turned 
m,  and  the  Chief  has  kept  me  here  to  fill  his  place. 
Confounded  nuisance  !  I ’m  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
my  old  subject,  —  R^ulation  of  uie  City  Traffic  !  ” 

“  I ’m  very  sorry  for  you,  Cunningham,”  said  Gleorge, 
laughing;  “but  I  can’t  help  you  to-night.  I'm 
seedy  and  tired,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  want  to  get  to  bed.  However,  I  came  to 
(ell  the  Chief  that  I ’m  his  now  and  forever,  ready 
to  do  double  task  of  work  fixim  to-morrow  out” 

“  All  right.  Ward.  So  long  as  you  don’t  overdo 
it,  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,” 
said  Mr.  Leigh.  “  Now  get  home  to  bed,  for  you 
look  dog-tired.”  And  G^rge  Dallas  shook  hands 
with  each  and  went  away. 

“  Glad  to  hear  we  ’re  going  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  work  out  of  Ward,  Chief,”  said  Cunningham, 
when  he  and  his  editor  were  alone  again.  “  He ’s 
deuced  smart  when  he  likes,  —  as  smart  as  Shimmer, 
and  a  great  deal  more  polished  and  gentlemanly.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Grafton  Leigh,  “  he ’s  a  decided  catch 
for  the  paper.  I  don’t  think  his  health  will  last, 
though.  Did  you  notice  his  manner  to-night?  — 
nerves  agitated  and  twitching,  like  a  man  who  had 
gone  through  some  great  excitement  1  ” 

‘  CHAPTER  X. 

DISPOSED  or. 

It  was  very  late  when  Geoige  Dallas  arrived  at 
Routh’s  lodgings  in  South  Molton  Street,  so  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  announce  his  presence  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  knock,  known  only  to  the  initiated.  He  made 
the  accustomed  signal,  but  the  door  was  not 
opened  for  so  abnormally  long  an  interval  that  he 
b^n  to  think  he  should  have  to  go  away,  and  defer 
the  telling  of  the  good  news  until  the  morning.  He 
had  knocked  three  times,  and  was  about  to  turn  away 
from  the  door,  when  it  was  noiselessly  opened  by 
Harriet  herself.  She  held  a  shaded  candle  in  her 
hand,  which  gave  so  imperfect  a  light  that  Dallas 
could  hardly  see  her  distinctly  enough  to  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  first  impression,  that  she  was  looking 
very  pale  and  ill,  was  not  an  imagination  induced 
by  the  dim  light.  She  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  said  she  had  just  turned  the  gas 
out,  and  was  going  to  bed. 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,”  he  said, 
when  she  had  set  down  the  candle  on  a  table,  with¬ 
out  re-lighting  the  gas,  “  but  I  want  to  see  Routh 
particularly.  Is  he  in  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Harriet,  “  he  is  not.  Did  you  get  his 
letter  ?  ”  '' 

“What  letter?  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  I 
have  only  just  come  up  from  Amherst.  But  you 
look  ill,  Mrs.  Routh.  Does  anything  ail  you  ?  Is 
anything  wrong  ?  ” 

“  No,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  “  nothing,  nothing. 
Routh  has  been  worried,  that ’s  all,  and  I  am  very 
tired.” 

She  pushed  the  candle  farther  away  as  she  spoke, 
and,  placing  her  elbow  on  the  table,  rested  her  head 
on  her  hand.  George  looked  at  her  with  concern. 
He  had  a  kind  heart  and  great  tenderness  for  women 
and  children,  and  he  coind  forget,  or,  at  all  events, 
\iLy  aside  his  own  anxieties  in  a  moment  at  the  sight 
of  suffering  in  a  woman’s  face.  His  look  of  anxious 
sympathy  irritated  Harriet;  she  moved  uneasily 
and  impatiently,  and  said,  almost  harshly,  — 

“Never  mind  my  looks,  Mr.  Dallas;  they  don’t 


matter.  Tell  me  how  you  have  sped  on  your  errand 
at  Poynings.  Has  your  mother  kept  her  promise  ? 
Have  you  got*  the  money  ?  I  hope  so,  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say  Stewart  wants  it  badly,  and  has  been  reckon¬ 
ing  on  it  eagerly.  I  can’t  imagine  how  it  happened 
you  did  not  get  his  letter.” 

“  I  have  succeeded,”  said  George.  “  My  mother 
has  kept  her  word,  God  bless  her,  and  I  came  at 
once  to  tell  Routh  he  can  have  the  money.” 

He  stopped  in  the  full  tide  of  his  animated  speech, 
and  looked  curiously  at  Harriet  Something  in  her 
manner  struck  him  as  being  unusual.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  anxious  about  the  money,  glad  to  see  him, 
and  yet  oddly  absent  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
and  while  he  spoke  she  had  turned  her  head  sharply 
once  or  twice,  while  her  upraised  eyelids  and  parted 
lips  gave  her  face  a  fleeting  expression  of  intense 
listening.  She  instantly  noticed  his  observation  of 
her,  and  said,  sharply,  — 

“  Well,  pray  go  on ;  I  am  longing  to  hear  your 
story.” 

“  I  thought  you  were  listening  to  something ;  you 
looked  as  if  you  heard  something,”  said  George. 

“  So  I  am  listening  —  to  you,”  Harriet  replied, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile.  “  So  I  do  hear  your 
adventures.  There’s  nobody  up  in  the  house  but 
myself.  Pray  go  on.” 

So  George  went  on,  and  told  her  all  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  him  at  Amherst,  with  one  important  reserva¬ 
tion  ;  he  said  nothing  of  Clare  Carruthers  or  his  two 
meetings  with  the  heiress  at  the  Sycamores ;  but  he 
told  her  all  about  his  interview  with  his  mother,  and 
the  expedient  to  which  she  had  resorted  to  supply 
his  wants.  Harriet  Routh  listened  to  his  story  in¬ 
tently;  but  when  she  heard  that  he  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Carruthers,  not  money,  but  jewels,  she 
was  evidently  disconcerted. 

“  Here  is  the  bracelet,”  said  George,  as  he  took 
the  little  packet  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  handed  it  to  her.  “  I  don’t  know  much  about 
such  things,  Mrs.  Routh,  but  perhaps  you  do.  Are 
the  diamonds  very  valuable  ?  ” 

Harriet  had  opened  the  morocco  case  containing 
the  bracelet  while  he  was  speaking,  and  now  she 
lifted  the  beautiful  ornament  from  its  satin  bed,  and 
held  it  on  her  open  palm. 

“  I  am  not  a  very  capable  judge,”  she  said ;  “  but 
I  think  these  are  fine  and  valuable  diamonds.  They 
are  extremely  beautiful.”  And  a  gleam  of  color 
came  into  her  white  face  as  she  looked  at  the  gems 
with  a  woman’s  irrepressible  admiration  of  such 
things. 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  taking  them 
from  her,”  said  Geoiw.  “  It ’s  like  a  robberv,  is  n’t 
it  ?  ”  And  he  looked  full  and  earnestly  at  Harriet. 

She  started,  let  the  bracelet  fall,  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  as  she  raised  her  face  again,  it  was  whiter 
than  before. 

“  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  ”  she  said, 
with  a  sudden  resumption  of  her  usual  captivating 
manner.  “Of  course  it  isn’t  Do  you  suppose 
your  mother  ever  had  as  much  pleasure  in  these 
gewgaws  in  her  life  as  she  had  in  ^ving  them  to 
you?  Besides,  you  know  you’re  going  to  reform 
and  be  steady,  and  take  good  advice,  are  you  not  ?  ” 
She  watched  him  very  keenly,  though  her  tone  was 
gay  and  trifling.  George  reddened,  laughed  awk¬ 
wardly,  and  replied,  — 

“  Well,  I  hope  so ;  and  the  first  stra,  you  know, 
is  to  pay  my  debts.  So  I  most  get  Routh  to  pot 
me  in  the  way  of  selling  this  bracelet  at  once.  I 
suppose  there ’s  no  difficulty  about  it.  I ’m  sure  I 
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have  heard  it  said  that  diamonds  $re  the  same  as 
ready  money,  and  the  sooner  the  tin  is  in  Routh’s 
pocket  the  better  pleased  I’ll  be.  l^oae  the  leas 
obliged  to  him,  though,  Mrs.  Bouth;  remember 
that,  both  for  getting  me  out  of  the  scrape,  and  for 
waitinir  so  lone  and  so  irood-hamoredly  for  his 


waiting  so  long  and  so  good-humoredly  for  his 
money.” 

For  all  the  cordiality  of  his  tone,  for  all  the  grat¬ 
itude  he  expressed,  Harriet  felt  in  her  inmost  heart, 
and  told  heraelf  she  felt,  that  he  was  a  changed 
man  ;  that  be  felt  his  fi^isdom,  rejoiced  in  i^  and 
did  not  mean  again  to  relinqoish  or  endanger  it. 

“  The  thing  he  feared  has  happened,”  she  thought, 
while  her  small  white  fingers  were  busy  with  the 
jewels.  “  The  yery  thing  he  feared.  This  man 
must  be  ^t  aw^ :  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  ” 

The  solitaiy'  candle  was  burning  dimly  ;  the  room 
was  dnll,  cold,  and  gloomy.  George  lo^ed  round, 
and  was  apparently  thinking  of  taking  his  leave, 
when  Harriet  said,  — 

“  I  have  not  told  you  how  opportune  your  getting 
this  money  —  for  1  count  it  as  money  —  is.  Stay  ; 
let  me  light  the  gas.  Sit  down  there  opposite  to 
me,  and  you  shall  hear  how  things  have  gone  with 
ns  since  you  went  away.”  She  had  thrown  off  the 
abstraction  of  her  manner,  and  in  a  moment  she 
lighted  the  gas,  put  the  extingubhed  candle  out  of 
sight,  set  wine  upon  the  table,  and  pulled  a  comfort¬ 
able  arm-chair  forward,  in  which  she  begged  Geoigc 
to  seat  himself.  “  Take  off  your  coat,”  she  said  ; 
and  he  obeyed  her,  telling  her,  with  a  laugh,  as  he 
flung  it  upon  a  chair,  that  there  was  a  small  parcel 
of  soiled  Unen  in  the  pocket. 

^  I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  stay  at  Amherst,  so 
I  took  no  clothes  with  me,”  he  explained,  “  and  had 
to  buy  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  stockings  for  Sunday, 
so  as  not  to  scandalize  the  natives.  Rather  an  odd 
place  to  rraleobh  one’s  wardrobe,  by  the  by.” 

Harriet  looked  sharply  at  the  coat,  and,  passing 
the  chair  on  which  it  lay  on  her  way  to  her  own,  felt 
its  texture  with  a  furtive  touch.  Then  she  sat  down, 
gave  Dallas  wine,  and  once  more  fell  to  examining 
the  bracelet.  It  might  have  occurred  to  any  other 
man  in  George’s  position  that  it  was  rather  an  odd 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Routh  to  keep  him 
there  at  so  late  an  hour  with  no  apparent  purpose, 
and  without  any  expressed  expectation  of  Routh’s 
return ;  but  Geoige  seldom  troubled  himself  witli 
reflections  upon  anybody’s  conduct,  and  invariably 
followed  Harriet’s  lead  without  thinking  about  it  at 
alL  Recent  events  had  shaken  Routh’s  influence, 
and  changed  the  young  man’s  views  and  tastes,  but 
Harriet  still  occupied  ber  former  place  in  his  regard 
and  in  hb  habit  of  life,  which  in  such  cases  as  his 
signifies  much.  Witli  a  confidential  air  she  now 
talked  to  him,  her  busy  fingers  twisting  the  bracelet 
as  she  spcAe,  her  pale  face  turned  to  him,  but  her 
eyes  somewhat  averted.  She  told  him  that  Routh 
fajul  been  surprised  and  annoyed  at  hb  (Dallas)  be¬ 
ing  so  kmg  away  from  town,  and  had  written  to 
him,  to  tw  him  that  he  had  been  so  pressed  for 
money,  so  worried  by  duns,  and  so  hampered  by  the 
slow  proceedings  of  the  company  connected  with 
the  new  speculation,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go 
away,  and  must  keep  away,  until  Dallas  could  let 
him  have  one  hundj^  and  forty  pounda  George 
was  concerned  to  hear  all  this,  and  found  it  ha^ 
to  reconcile  with  the  good  spirits  in  which  Routh 
had  been  whra  he  had  seen  mm  last ;  but  he  really 
knew  so  little  of  the  man’s  affmrs  beyond  having  a 


diKoncerting  nature,  that  be  regarded  hb  own  sur 
prise  as  unreasonaUe,  and  forbore  to  express  it 

“  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Stewart  to 
have  the  money  at  once,”  Hi^et  continued.  «  Yon 
see  that,  yours^ ;  be  told  you  all  in  hb  letter.” 

“Very  extraordinary  it  should  have  been  lost! 
Directed  to  P.  O.,  Amherst,  of  course  ?  I  wish  I 
had  got  it,  Mrs.  Rmith ;  I ’d  have  gone  at  once  and 
sold  the  bracelet  belbre  I  came  to  ^u  at  all,  and 
brought  the  money.  But  I  can  do  it  early  in  the 
mommg,  can’t  I  ?  I  can  take  it  to  some  good  jewel¬ 
ler  and  get  cash  for  it,  and  be  here  by  twelve 
o’clock,  so  as  not  to  keep  Routh  a  moment  longer 
than  I  need  in  suspense.  Will  a  hundred  and  forty 
square  him  for  the  present,  Mrs.  Routh ?  I’m  sura 
to  get  more  for  the  bracelet  —  don’t  you  think  so  ? 
—  and  of  course  he  can  have  it  all,  if  he  wants  it.” 

The  young  man  spoke  in  an  eager  tone,  and  the 
woman  Ibtened  with  a  swelling  heart.  Her  full  red 
lip  trembled  for  a  passing  instant  —  consideration 
for  —  kindness  to  the  only  human  creature  she  loved 
touched  Harriet  as  nothing  besides  had  power  to 
touch  her. 

“  I  am  sure  the  bracelet  b  worth  more  than  that 
sum,”  she  said ;  “  it  is  worth  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds,  I  dare  say.  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Dallas,  that 
^ou  must  not  be  too  precipitate  in  this  matter.  It 
IS  of  immense  importance  to  Stewart  to  have  this 
money,  but  there  are  precautions  to  be  taken.” 


“Precautions,  Mrs.  Routh!  what  precautions? 
The  bracelet ’s  my  own,  is  n’t  it,  and  principally  val- 


general  notion  that  they  were  hopelessly  compli¬ 
cated,  and  subject  to  volcanic  action  of  an  utterly 


-Ihe  bracelet  s  my  own,  isn  t  it,ana  principally  val¬ 
uable  because  there ’s  no  bother  about  selling  a 
thing  of  the  kind  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  keenly ;  she  was  calculating  to 
what  extent  she  might  manage  him,  how  far  he 
would  implicitly  believe  her  statements,  and  rely 
upon  her  judgment.  Hb  countenance  was  eminently 
reassuring,  so  she  went  on,  — 

“  Certainly,  the  bracelet  is  your  own,  and  it  could 
be  easily  sold,  were  you  only  to  consider  yoursekj 
but  you  have  your  mother  to  consider.” 

“  My  mother !  IIow  ?  when  she  has  parted  with 
the  bracelet  on  purpose.” 

“  True,”  said  Harriet ;  “  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  diamonds,  of  anything  like  the  value  of 
these,  are  as  well  known,  tlieir  owners,  buyers,  and 
whereabouts,  as  blooil  horses,  their  pedigrees,  and 
purchasers.  I  think  it  would  be  unsafe  for  you  to 
sell  this  bracelet  in  London ;  you  may  be  sure  the 
diamonds  would  be  known  by  any  jeweller  on  whose 
respectability  you  could  sufficiently  rely,  to  sell  the 
jewels  to  him.  It  would  be  very  unpleasant,  and  of 
course  very  dangerous  to  yonr  mother,  if  the  dia¬ 
monds  were  known  to  be  those  purchased  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  and  a  cautious  jeweller  thought  proper 
to  ask  him  any  questions.” 

George  looked  grave  and  troubled,  as  Harriet  put 
these  omections  to  his  doing  as  he  had  proposed,  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  Routh,  clearly  before  him. 
He  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  accuracy  of  her 
information,  and  the  soundness  of  her  fears. 

“I  understand,”  he  said;  “but  what  can  I  do? 
I  must  sell  the  bracelet  to  get  the  mone^,  and  sooner 
or  later  will  make  no  difference  in  the  risk  you  s{K;ak 
of;  but  it  may  make  all  the  difference  to  ]^uth.  I 
can’t,  1  won’t  delay  in  this  matter;  don’t  ask  me, 
Mrs.  Routh.  It  b  very  generous  of  you  to  think  of 
my  risk,  but  —  ” 

“  It  b  not  your  risk,”  she  interrupted  him  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  it  is  your  mother’s.  If  it  were  your  own,  I 
might  let  you  take  it,  for  Stewart’s  sake  ”  —  an  in¬ 
definable  compassion  was  in  the  woman’s  face,  an 
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nawonted  softness  ia  her  blue  eyes, —  ‘^but  your 
giother  has  done  and  suffered  much  for  you,  ana  she 
must  be  protected,  even  if  Stewart  has  to  he  hidden 
s  day  or  two  longer.  You  must  not  do  anything 
rash.  I  think  I  know  what  would  be  the  best  thing 
ig  you  to  do." 

“  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Routh,”  said  George,  who  highly 
appreciated  the  delicate  consideration  for  his  mother 
which  inspired  Harriet’s  misgivings.  “  Tell  me,  and 
whatever  it  is,  I  will  do  it” 

“It  is  this,”  said  Harriet;  I  know  there  is  a 
large  trade  in  diamonds  at  Amsterdam,  and  that 
the  Merchants  there,  phiefly  Jews,  deal  in  the  loose 
stones,  and  are  not  ii>  our  sense,  jewellers.  You 
could  dispose  of  diamonds  there  without  suspicion 
cr  difficulty ;  it  is  the  common  resort  of  people  who 
have  diamonds  to  sell,  —  London  is  not  If  you 
would  go  there  at  once,  you  might  sell  the  diamonds, 
and  send  the  money  to  Stewart,  or  rather  to  me,  to 
an  address  we  woiuld  decide  upon,  without  more 
than  the  delay  of  a  couple  of  days.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  you  in  town  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  George,  “  nothing.  I  could  start  this 
nunute,  as  far  as  any  business  1  ’ve  got  to  do  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

Harriet  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  color  rose. 

“  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Dallas,”  she  said,  earnest¬ 
ly.  “  I  haidly  like  to  urge  you,  it  seems  so  selfish ; 
and  Stewart  if  he  were  here,  would  make  so  much 
lighter  of  the  difficulty  he  is  in  than  I  can  bring 
myself  to  do,  but  you  don’t  know  bow  grateful  1 
should  be  to  ^ou  if  you  would.” 

'The  pleading  earnestness  of  her  tone,  the  eager 
entreaty  in  her  eyes,  impressed  George  painfully ; 
he  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he  would  accede  to 
any  request  of  hers. 

“  I  am  so  wretched  when  he  is  away  from  me,  Mr. 
Dallas,”  said  Harriet ;  “  I  am  so  lonely  and  full  of 
dread.  Anything  not  involving  you  or  your  mother 
in  risk,  which  wotdd  shorten  the  time  of  your  ab¬ 
sence,  would  be  an  unspeakable  boon  to  me.” 

“  Then  of  course  I  wUl  go  at  once,  Mrs.  Routh,” 
sud  George.  “  I  will  go  to-morrow.  I  am  sure  you 
are  quite  right,  and  Amsterdam ’s  the  place  to  do  the 
trick  at.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Routh  first,  for  a 
moment,  but  as  I  can’t,  I  can’t.  Let  me  see.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  There ’s  a  boat  to  Rotterdam  by  the 
river,  and  —  O  by  Jove !  here ’s  a  Bradshaw ; 
let’s  see  when  the  next  goes.” 

He  walked  to  the  little  sideboard,  and  selected 
the  above-named  compendium  of  useful  knowledge 
from  a  mass  of  periodicals,  circulars,  bills,  and  proe- 
pectuscs  of  companies  immediately  to  be  brought 
oat,  and  offerinj;  unheard-of  advantages  to  the  in¬ 
vestors. 

The  moment  his  eyes  turned  from  her,  a  fierce 
impatience  betrayed  itself  in  Harriet’s  face,  and  as 
he  sat  slowly  turning  over  the  sibylline  leaves,  and 
consulting  the  incomprehensible  and  maddening 
index,  she  pressed  her  clasped  hands  against  her 
knees,  as  though  it  were  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  impulse  which  prompted  her  to  tear  the  book 
from  his  dilatory  fingers. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Geoige,  at  length,  "  and  un¬ 
commonly  cheap,  too.  The  Argus  for  Rotterdam, 
seven,  A.  M.  That ’s  rather  early,  though,  is  n’t  if^? 
To-morrow  morning,  too,  or  rather  this  morning,  for 
it ’s  close  upon  one  now.  Let ’s  see  when  the  Ai^ 
gns,  or  some  other  boat,  goes  next.  H’m ;  not  till 
Thursday  at  the  same  hour.  That ’s  rather  far  off.” 

Harriet  was  breathing  quickly,  and  her  face  was 
quite  white,  but  she  sat  still  and  controlled  her  ag¬ 


ony  of  anxiety.  “  I  hare  urged  him  as  strongly  as 
I  dare,”  she  thought ;  “  fiUe  must  do  the  rest.” 

Fate  did  the  rreet. 

“'After  all,  I  may  as  well  go  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Routh.  All  my  things  are  packed  up  al- 
re^y,  and  it  will  give  me  a  good  start  1  might 
get  my  business  done  before  Wednesday  night,  al¬ 
most,  if  I ’m  quick  about  it ;  at  all  events,  early  the 
following  day.” 

“  You  might,  indeed,”  smd  Harriet,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

“  There ’s  one  little  drawback,  though,  to  that 
scheme,”  said  Dallas.  “  I  haven’t  the  money.  They 
owe  me  a  trifle  at  'The  Mercury,  and  I  shall  have 
to  wmt  till  to-morrow  and  get  it,  and  go  by  Os- 
tend,  the  swell  route.  1  can’t  go  without  it,  that ’s 
clear.” 

Harriet  looked  at  him  with  a  wan  blank  face,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  weariness,  and  under 
it  something  of  menace,  but  her  tone  was  quite  ami¬ 
able  and  omiging  as  she  said,  — 

“  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  incur  both  delay  and  ex¬ 
pense  by  waiting.  1  have  always  a  little  ready 
money  by  me,  in  case  of  our  having  to  make  a  move 
suddenly,  or  of  an  illness,  w  one  of  the  many  con¬ 
tingencies  which  men  never  think  of,  and  women 
never  forget  You  can  have  it  with  pleasure.  You 
can  return  it  to  me,”  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile, 
“  when  you  send  Routh  the  hundred  and  fijrty.” 

“  Thank  you,”  smd  Dallas.  “  I  sha’n’t  mind  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  you  for  a  day  or  two,  as  it  is  to  send 
help  to  Routh  the  sooner.  Then  I’ll  go,  that ’s  set¬ 
tled,  and  I  had  better  leave  you,  for  you  were  tired 
when  I  came  in,  and  you  must  be  still  more  tired 
now.  I  shall  get  back  from  Amsterdam  as  quickly 
as  I  can,  tell  Routh,  but  I  see  my  way  to  making  a 
few  pounds  out  of  the  place.  They  want  padding 
at  The  Mercury,  and  I  sha’n’t  come  back  by  return 
of  post.”  He  had  risen  now,  and  bad  extended  his 
hand  towards  the  bracelet,  which  lay  in  its  open 
case  on  the  table. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Harriet. 

“  Stop,”  she  said ;  “  I  don’t  think  it  would  do  to 
offer  this  bracelet  in  its  present  shape,  anywhere. 
The  form  and  the  setting  are  too  remarkable.  It 
would  probably  be  re-sold  entire,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  what  harm  might  come  of  its  being  recog¬ 
nized.  It  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  you  must 
offer  the  diamonds  separately  fw  sale.  It  will  make 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  money  you  will  re¬ 
ceive,  for  such  work  as  this  is  like  bmkbinding  — 
dear  to  buy,  but  never  counted  in  the  price  when 
you  want  to  sell.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  ”  asked  George,  in  a  dis¬ 
mayed  tone.  “  1  could  not  take  out  the  diamonds, 
you  know;  they  are  firmly  set  —  see  here.”  He 
turned  the  gold  band  inside  out,  and  showed  her  the 
plain  flat  surface  at  the  back  of  the  diamonds  and 
turquoises. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  said  Harriet  “I  think  I  can 
assist  you  in  this  respect.  Do  yon  study  the  brace¬ 
let  a  bit  until  I  come  to  you.” 

She  left  the  room,  and  remained  away  for  a  little 
time.  Dallas  stood  close  by  the  table,  having  low¬ 
ered  the  gas-burners,  and  by  their  light  he  closely 
inspected  the  rivets,  the  fastenings,  and  the  genend 
form  of  the  s{flendid  ornament  he  was  so  anxious  to 
get  rid  of,  idly  thinking  how  well  it  must  have  looked 
on  his  mother’s  still  beautiful  arm,  and  wondering 
whether  she  was  Ukely  soon  to  be  obliged  to  wear 
the  counterfeit  His  back  was  turned  to  the  door 
by  which  Harriet  had  left  the  room,  so  that  when 
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she  came  softly  to  the  aperture  again,  he  did  not 
perceive  her.  She  carefully  noted  his  attitude,  and 
glided  softly  in,  carrying  several  small  implements 
in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  held  cautiously  be¬ 
hind  her  back  a  coat,  which  she  dexterously  dropped 
upon  the  floor  quite  unperceived  by  Dallas,  behind 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  thrown  his.  She  then 
went  up  to  the  table,  and  showed  him  a  small  pair 
of  nippers,  a  pair  of  scissors  of  peculiar  form,  and  a 
little  implement,  with  which  she  told  him  workers 
in  jewelry  loosened  stones  in  their  setting,  and 
punched  them  out.  Dallas  looked  with  some  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  collection,  regaling  them  as  unusual 
items  of  a  lady’s  paraphernalia,  and  said  gayly,  — 

“  You  are  truly  a  woman  of  resources,  Mrs.  Routh. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  your  having  all 
those  things  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  ?  ” 

Harriet  made  no  reply,  but  she  could  not  quite 
conceal  the  disconcerting  effect  of  his  words. 

“  If  I  have  made  a  blunder  in  this,”  she  thought, 
“  it  is  a  serious  one,  but  1  have  more  to  do,  and  must 
not  think  yet.” 

She  sat  down,  cleared  a  space  on  the  table,  placed 
the  bracelet  and  the  little  tools  before  her,  and  set 
to  work  at  once  at  her  task  of  demolition.  It  was  a 
long  one,  and  the  sight  was  pitiful  as  she  placed  jew¬ 
el  tifter  jewel  carefully  in  a  small  box  before  her, 
and  proceeded  to  loosen  one  after  another.  Some¬ 
times  George  took  the  bracelet  from  her  and  aided 
her,  but  the  greater  pjui;  of  the  work  was  done 
by  her.  The  face  bent  over  the  disfigured  gold 
and  maltreated  gems  was  a  remarkable  one  in  its 
mingled  expression  of  intentness  and  absence  ;  her 
will  was  animating  her  fingers  in  their  task,  but  her 
mind,  her  fancy,  ner  memory,  were  away,  and,  to 
judge  by  the  rigidity  of  the  checks  and  lips,  the  un- 
rehuced  tension  of  the  low  white  brow,  on  no  pleas¬ 
ing  excursion.  The  pair  worked  on  in  silence,  only 
broken  occasionally  by  a  word  from  George,  expres¬ 
sive  of  admiration  for  her  dexterity  and  the  celerity 
with  which  she  detached  the  jewels  from  the  gold 
setting.  At  length  all  was  done  —  the  golden  band, 
limp  and  scratched,  was  a  mere  commonplace  piece 
of  goldsmith’s  work  —  the  diamonds  lay  in  their  box 
in  a  shining  heap,  the  discarded  turquoises  on  the 
table ;  all  was  done. 

“  What  shall  we  do  with  these  things  ?  ”  asked 
George.  “  They  are  not  worth  selling  —  at  least, 
not  now  —  but  I  think  the  blue  things  might  make 
up  prettily  with  the  gold  again.  Will  you  keep 
them,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  and  some  day,  when  I  am  bet¬ 
ter  ofiT,  I  ’ll  have  them  set  for  you,  in  remembrance 
of  this  night  in  particular,  and  of  all  your  goodness 
to  me  in  general.” 

He  was  looking  at  the  broken  gold  and  the  tur¬ 
quoises,  thinking  how  trumpery  they  looked  now  — 
not  at  her.  Fortunately  not  at  her,  for  if  he  had 
seen  her  face  he  must  have  known  —  even  he,  un¬ 
suspicious  as  he  was  —  that  she  wa.s  shaken  by  some 
inexplicably  powerful  feeling.  The  dark  blood 
rushed  into  her  face,  dispersed  itself  over  her  fair 
throat  in  blotches,  and  made  a  sudden  dreadful  tin¬ 
gling  in  her  ears.  For  a  minute  she  did  not  reply, 
and  then  Dallas  did  look  at  her,  but  the  agony  had 
passed  over  her. 

“No  —  no,”  said  she ;  “  the  gold  is  valuable,  and 
the  turquoises  as  much  so  as  they  can  be  for  their 
rize.  lou  must  keep  them  for  a  rainy  day.” 

“  I ’m  likely  to  see  many,”  said  George,  with  half 
a  smile  and  half  a  sigh,  “  but  I  don’t  think  I  ’ll  ever 
use  these  things  to  keep  me  from  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  shower.  If  you  won’t  keep  them  for  yourself. 


Mrs.  Routh,  perhaps  you  ’ll  keep  them  for  me  until 
I  return.” 

“O  yes,”  said  Harriet,  “I  will  keep  them.  1 
will  lock  them  up  in  my  desk  ;  you  will  know  where 
to  find  them.” 

She  drew  the  desk  towards  her  as  she  spoke,  took 
out  of  it  a  piece  of  paper,  without  seeing  that  one 
side  had  some  writing  upon  it,  swept  the  scattered 
turquoises  into  the  sheet,  then  folded  the  gold  band 
in  a  second,  placed  both  in  a  large  blue  envelope, 
with  the  device  of  Routh’s  last  new  company  scheme 
upon  it,  and  sealed  the  parcel  over  the  water. 

“  Write  your  name  on  it,”  said  she  to  George, 
who  took  up  a  pen  and  obeyed  her.  She  opened  a 
drawer  at  the  side  of  the  desk,  and  put  away  the 
little  parcel  (}uite  at  the  back.  Then  she  took  from 
the  same  drawer  seven  sovereigns,  which  George 
said  would  be  asnnuch  as  he  would  require  for  the 
present,  and  which  he  carefully  stowed  away  in  his 
pocket-book.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  desk,  and 
playfully  wrote  an  I  O  U  for  the  amount. 

“  That ’s  business-like,”  said  George,  smiling,  but 
the  smile  by  which  she  replied  was  so  wan  and 
weary,  that  Geoige  again  commented  on  her  fatigue, 
and  began  to  take  leave  of  her. 

“  I ’m  off,  then,”  he  said,  “  and  you  won’t  for¬ 
get  to  tell  Routh  how  much  I  wanted  to  see  him. 
Among  other  things  to  tell  him  —  However,  I 
suppose  he  has  seen  Deane  since  I  have  been 
away  ? ” 

Harriet  was  occupied  in  turning  down  the  gas- 
burner  by  which  she  had  just  lighted  the  candle 
again.  She  now  said,  — 

“  How  stupid  I  am  !  as  if  I  could  n’t  have  lighted 
you  to  the  door  first,  and  put  the  gas  out  arter- 
wanls!  The  truth  is,  I  am  so  tired;  I’m  quite 
stupefied.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Dallas  ?  There, 
I’ve  knocked  your  coat  off  the  chair;  here  it  is, 
however.  You  asked  me  something,  I  think  ?  ” 

George  took  the  coat  she  held  from  her,  hung  it 
over  his  arm,  felt  for  his  hat  (the  room  being  lighted 
only  by  the  feeble  candle),  and  repeated  his  words,— 

“  Routh  has  seen  Deane,  of  course,  since  I ’ve 
been  away  ?  ” 

“  No,”  Harriet  replied,  with  distinctness,  “  he  has 
not,  —  he  has  not” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Geoige.  “  I  am  surprised  at  that.  | 
But  Deane  was  huffeu,  I  remember,  on  Thursday,  i 
when  Routh  broke  his  engagement  to  dine  with  him,  ' 
and  said  it  must  depend  on  whether  he  was  in  the  i 
humor  to  meet  him  the  next  day,  as  Routh  asked  : 
him  to  do.  So  I  suppose  he  was  n’t  in  the  humor,  eh  ? 
And  now  he  ’ll  be  huffed  with  me,  but  I  ean’t  help  j 
it”  I 

“  Why  ?  ”  asked  Harriet ;  and  she  spoke  the  sin-  i 
gle  word  with  a  strange  effort,  and  a  painful  dryness  | 
of  the  throat  | 

“  Because  I  promised  to  give  him  his  revenge  at  ; 
billiards.  I  won  ten  poun^  from  him  that  night,  i 
and  uncommonly  lucky  it  was  for  me;  it  enabled  ! 
me  to  get  away  from  my  horrible  old  shrew  of  a  i 
landlady,  and,  indeed,  indirectly  it  enables  me  to  j 

start  on  this  business  to-morrow.”  j 

“  How  ?  ”  said  Harriet.  Again  she  spoke  but  one 
word,  and  again  with  difficulty  and  a  dryness  in  the  > 
throat.  She  set  down  the  candle,  and  leaned  against 
the  table,  while  George  stood  between  her  and  the 
door,  his  coat  over  his  arm. 

“  You  did  n’t  notice  that  I  told  you  I  was  all 
packed  up  and  ready  to  go.  It  happened  luckily, 
did  n’t  it '/  ”  And  then  Geoige  told  nis  listener  how 
he  had  paid  his  landlady,  and  removed  his  modest 
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belongings  on  the  previous  Friday  morning  to  a 
coffee-house,  close  to  the  river,  too.  “  By  Jove ! 
I’m  in  luck’s  way,  it  seems,”  he  said;  “sol  shall 
merely  go  and  sleep  there,  and  take  my  traps  on 
board  the  Argus.  1  have  only  such  clothes  as  1  shall 
want,  no  matter  where  I  am,”  he  said.  “  They  ’ll 
keep  the  trunk  with  my  books  until  I  come  back, 
and  Deane  must  wait  for  his  revenge  with  the  balls 
and  cues  for  the  same  auspicious  occasion.  Let ’s 
hope  he  ’ll  be  in  a  better  temper,  and  have  forgiven 
Bouth.  He  was  awfully  riled  at  his  note  on  Thurs- 
j  day  evening.” 

“  Did  —  did  you  sec  it  ?  ”  asked  Harriet ;  and,  as 
the  spoke,  she  leaned  still  more  heavily  against  the 
table. 

“  No,”  replied  Dallas,  “  I  did  not ;  but  Deane  told 
me  Routh  asked  him  to  meet  him  the  next  day. 
He  did  n’t,  it  seems.” 

“  No,”  said  Harriet ;  “  and  Stewart  is  very  much 
annoyed  about  it.  Mr.  Deane  owed  him  money, 
and  he  asked  him  for  some  in  that  note.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  George  ;  “  he  could  have  paid  him 
then.  I  happen  to  know.  He  had  a  lot  of  gold 
and  notes  with  him.  The  tenner  he  lost  to  me  he 
paid  in  a  note,  and  he  changed  a  fiver  to  pay  for 
our  dinner,  and  he  was  bragging  and  bouncing  the 
whole  time  about  the  money^e  nad  about  him,  and 
what  he  would,  and  would  not,  do  with  it.  So  it 
was  sheer  spite  made  him  neglect  to  pay  Bouth,  and 
I  hope  he  ’ll  dun  him  again.  The  idea  of  Bouth  be¬ 
ing  III  the  hole  he ’s  in,  and  a  fellow  like  that  owing 
him  money.  How  mueh  is  it,  Mrs.  Bouth  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  don’t  know,”  said  Harriet. 

“  There,  I ’m  keeping  you  talking  still.  I  am  the 
most  thoughtless  fellow.”  It  never  occurred  to 
George  that  she  had  kept  him  until  she  had  learned 
what  she  wanted  to  know.  “  Good  by,  Mrs.  Bouth, 
good  by.” 

She  had  passed  him,  the  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
this  farewell  was  uttered  in  the  hall.  He  held  out 
his  hand ;  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
gave  him  hers.  He  pressed  it  fervently ;  it  was 
deadly  cold. 

“  Don’t  stay  in  the  chill  air,”  he  said ;  “  you  are 
shivering  now.” 

Then  he  went  away  with  a  light,  cheerful  step. 

Harriet  Bouth  stood  quite  stiU,  as  he  had  left  her, 
for  one  full  minute ;  then  she  hurried  into  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  shut  the  door,  dropped  on  her  knees 
before  a  chair,  and  ground  her  face  fiercely  against 
her  arms.  There  she  knelt,  not  sobbing,  not  weep¬ 
ing,  but  shuddering,  —  shuddering  with  the  quick, 
terrible  iteration  of  mortal  agony  of  spirit,  acting 
on  an  exhausted  frame.  After  a  while  she  rose,  and 
then  her  face  was  dreadful  to  look  upon,  in  its  white, 
fixed  despair. 

“  If  I  have  saved  him,”  she  said,  as  she  sat  wearily 
down  by  the  table  again,  and  once  more  leaned  her 
face  upon  her  hands,  —  “if  I  have  saved  him !  It 
may  be  there  is  a  chance  ;  at  all  events,  there  is  a 
chance.  How  wonderful,  how  inconceivably  won¬ 
derful  that  he  should  not  have  heanl  of  it!  The 
very  stones  of  the  street  seem  to  cry  it  out,  and  he 
has  not  heard  of  it ;  the  ver^  air  is  full  of  it,  and 
he  knows  nothing.  If  anything  should  prevent  his 
going  ?  >  But  no ;  nothing  will,  nothing  can.  This 
was  the  awful  danger,  — this  was  the  certain,  the 
inevitable  risk ;  if  I  have  averted  it,  if  I  have  saved 
him,  for  the  time!” 

The  chill  of  coming  dawn  struck  cold  to  her 
limbs,  the  sickness  of  long  watching,  of  fear,  and  of 
sleeplessness  was  at  her  heart,  but  Harriet  Routh 


did  not  lie  down  on  her  bed  all  that  dreadful  night. 
Terrible  fatigue  weighed  down  her  eyelids,  and 
made  her  ilesh  tremble  and  quiver  over  the  aching 
bones. 

“  I  must  not  sleep,  —  I  should  not  wake  in  time,” 
she  said,  as  she  forced  herself  to  rise  from  her  chair, 
and  paced  the  narrow  room,  when  the  sudden 
numbness  of  sleep  threatened  to  fall  upon  her.  “  I 
have  something  to  do.” 

Dawn  came,  then  sunrise,  then  the  sounds,  the 
stir  of  morning.  Then  Harriet  bathed  her  face  in 
cold  water,  and  looked  in  her  toilet-glass  at  her 
haggard  features.  The  image  was  not  reassuring ; 
but  she  only  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  made  a 
mocking  gesture  with  her  hand. 

“  Never  any  more,”  she  murmured,  —  “  never  any 
more.” 

The  morning  was  cold  and  raw,  but  Harriet 
heeded  it -not  She  glanced  out  of  the  window  of 
her  bedroom  before  she  left  it,  wearing  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  elosely  veiled.  Then  she  closed  the 
shutters,  loeked  the  door,  withdrew  the  key,  and 
came  into  the  sitting-room.  She  went  to  a  chair 
and  took  up  a  coat  which  lay  at  the  back  of  it; 
then  she  looked  round  for  a  moment  as  if  in  search 
of  something.  Her  eye  lighted  on  a  small  but  heavy 
square  of  black  marble  which  lay  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  served  as  a  paper-press.  She  then  spread 
the  coat  on  the  table,  placed  the  square  of  marble 
on  it,  and  rolled  it  tightly  round  the  heavy  centre, 
folding  and  pressing  the  parcel  into  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions.  This  done,  she  tied  it  tightly 
with  a  strong  cord,  and,  concealing  it  under  her 
shawl,  went  swiftly  out  of  the  house.  No  one  saw 
her  issue  from  the  grim,  gloomy  door,  —  the  neigh¬ 
boring  housemaids  had  not  commenced  their  matu¬ 
tinal  task  of  door-step  cleaning,  alleviated  by  gossip, 
—  and  she  went  away  down  the  street,  completely 
unobserved.  Went  away,  with  her  head  down,  her 
face  hidden,  with  a  ipiick,  steady  step  and  an  unfal¬ 
tering  purpose.  There  were  not  many  wayfarers 
abroad  in  the  street,  and  of  those  she  saw  none,  and 
was  remarked  by  only  one. 

Harriet  Routh  took  her  way  towards  the  river,  and 
reached  Westminster  Bridge  as  the  clock  in  the  great 
tower  of  the  new  palace  marked  half-past  six.  All 
was  quiet.  A  few  of  the  laggards  of  the  working 
classes  were  straggling  across  the  bridge  to  their 
daily  toil,  a  few  barges  were  moving  sluggishly  upon 
the  muddy  water ;  but  there  was  no  stir,  no  business 
yet.  Harriet  lingered  when  she  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  ;  a  figure  was  just  vanishing  at 
the  southern  end,  the  northern  was  clear  of  people. 
She  leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  looked  down,  — 
no  boat,  no  barge  was  near.  Then  she  dropped  the 
parcel  she  had  carried  into  the  river,  and  the  water 
closed  over  it.  Without  the  delay  of  an  instant,  she 
turned  and  retraced  her  steps  towards  home.  As 
she  neared  South  Alolton  Street,  she  found  several 
of  the  shops  open,  and  entering  one,  she  purchased 
a  black  marble  letter  press.  It  was  not  precisely 
similar  to  that  with  which  she  had  weighted  the 
pareel,  which  now  lajr  in  the  bed  of  the  nver ;  but 
the  difference  was  trifling,  and  not  to  be  perceived 
by  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

Near  the  house  in  which  the  Bouths  occupied 
apartments  there  was  an  archway  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  some  mews.  As  she  passed  this  open 
space,  Harriet’s  glance  fell  upon  the  inquisitive 
countenance  of  a  keen-looking,  ragged  street  boy, 
who  was  lying  contentedly  on  his  back  under  the 
archway,  with  his  arms  under  his  head,  and  propped 
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upon  the  curbstone.  A  sudden  impulse  arrested  her 
steps.  “  Have  70U  no  other  place  to  lie  than  here  ?  ” 
she  asked  the  boy,  who  jumped  up  with  great  alac¬ 
rity,  and  stood  before  her  in  an  attitude  almost  re¬ 
spectful. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,"  he  said,  “  I  have,  but  I ’m  here, 
waiting  for  an  eariy  job.” 

She  gave  him  a  shdling  and  a  smile,  —  not  such  a 
smile  as  she  once  had  to  give,  but  the  best  that  was 
left  her,  —  and  went  on  to  the  door  of  the  house  she 
lived  in.  She  opened  it  with  a  key,  and  went  in. 

The  boy  remained  where  she  Lad  left  him,  ap¬ 
parently  ruminating,  and  wagging  his  tousled  he^ 
sagely. 

“  Whatever  is  she  up  to  ?  ”  he  asked  of  himself, 
in  perplexity.  “  It ’s  a  rum  start,  as  far  as  I  knows 
on  it,  and  1  means  to  know  more.  But  how  is  she 
in  it  ?  I  sha’n’t  say  nothing  till  1  knows  more  about 
that.”  And  then  Mr.  Jim  Swain  went  his  way  to  a 
more  likely  quarter  for  early  jobs. 

Fortune  fevored  Mrs.  Iwuth  on  that  morning. 
She  gained  her  bedroom  unseen  and  unheard,  and 
having  hastily  undressed,  lay  down  to  rest,  if  rest 
would  come  to  her,  —  at  least  to  await  in  quiet  the 
ordinary  hour  at  which  the  servant  was  accustomed 
to  call  her.  It  came,  and  passed ;  but  Harriet  did 
not  rise. 

She  slept  a  little  when  all  the  world  was  up  and 
busy,  —  slept  until  the  second  delivery  of  letters 
brought  one  for  her,  which  the  servant  took  at  once 
to  her  room. 

The  letter  was  from  Gleorge  Dallas,  and  contained 
merely  a  few  lines,  written  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  starting,  and  posted  at  the  river-side.  He 
apologized  to  Harriet  for  a  mistake  which  he  had 
made  on  the  previous  night.  He  had  taken  up 
Routh’s  coat  instead  of  his  own,  and  had  not  discov¬ 
ered  the  error  until  he  was  on  his  wav  to  the 
steamer,  and  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  (le  hoped 
it  would  not  matter,  as  he  had  left  his  own  coat  at 
South  Molton  Street,  and  no  doubt  Routh  could 
wear  it,  on  an  occasion. 

When  Harriet  had  read  this  note,  she  lay  back 
upon  her  pillow,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
was  broken  by  Routh’s  coming  into  her  room  early 
in  the  afternoon.  He  looked  pale  and  hagganl,  and 
he  stood  by  the  bedside  in  silence.  But  she,  —  she 
sat  up,  and  flung  her  arms  round  him  with  a  won¬ 
derfully  good  imitation  of  her  former  manner,  and 
when  she  told  him  all  that  had  passed,  her  husband 
caught  her  to  his  breast  with  passionate  fondness 
and  gratitude,  and  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  tier  ready  wit  and  wonderful  fortitude  had 
saved  him. 

Saved  him  ?  How,  and  from  what  ? 

BSD  or  BOOK  THB  riBST. 


A  VISIT  TO  BAGDAD. 

I. 

THB  CITT  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  word  which  has  so  magical 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  readers  of  Oriental 
literature  as  that  which  I  have  written  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  —  Bagdad.  When  I  speak  of  readers 
of  Orient^  literature,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  I 
refer  only  to  those  practised  philologists  who  pore 
over  the  musty  records  of  the  history  of  this  ancient 
city,  or  disentomb  worm-eaten  tomes,  the  evidences 
of  the  learning  and  erudition,  of  her  poets  and  phi- 
losophM  in  past  ages,  and  which  may  be  found  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Far  otherwise  ; 


my  mind  is  recalling  “the  days  when  we  were 
young,”  and  I  am  thinking  of  the  happiness  which 
most  of  us  enjoyed  in  our  early  childhood  when  we 
first  lighted  on  the  magic  pages  of  the  “  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,”  and  read  of  the  great  and  benev¬ 
olent  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

I  will  now  seek  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  Ba^ad,  and  to  describe  what 
struck  me  as  curious  and  noteworthy  about  the 
place. 

While  stationed  off  Bussorah,  in  H.  M.  S.  Clotho, 

I  received  an  invitation  from  the  commander  of  the 
armed  steamer  which  the  British  government  has 
placed  on  the  Tigris,  to  keep  up  a  communication 
and  to  carry  despatches  between  Bussorah  and  Bag¬ 
dad,  to  visit  that  city. 

After  the  steamer  left  Marghill,  a  village  about 
four  miles  from  Bussorah,  she  steamed  up  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  until  we  arnveil  at  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  debouch  into 
the  former  river.  At  the  confluence  of  the  streams 
is  situated  a  spot,  than  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
place  more  interesting  to  all  nations  and  creeds. 
Here  popular  belief,  strengthened  by  legends  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  time  immemorial,  places  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  It  was  with  es^r  eyes  I  surveyed  the 
place  sacred  as  the  cradle  of  our  race ;  doubly  sacred 
to  me,  as  the  sweet,  musical  name  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  presence  of  a  mother  long  since  gone  to 
her  rest,  at  whose  knee,  we,  her  children,  were 
taught  in  earliest  infancy  to  lisp  forth  words  which 
were  her  guide  through  life.  It  is  still  a  beautiful 
spot,  —  an  oasis  in  tlie  surrounding  desert,  —  and 
the  graceful  palm-trees  grow  within  its  confines  in 
great  profusion,  yielding  their  delicious  fruit,  while 
the  waving  foliage  gives  a  grateful  shelter  to  the 
travel-stained  Arab  and  his  wearied  beast. 

Shortly  after  we  passed  the  town  of  Karoun,  at 
the  apex  of  the  c-onfluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  we  encountered  a  flight  of  locusto.  It  has  a 
most  singular  effect  to  see  a  vast  crowd  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  creatures,  as  they  darken  the  sky  with  their 
myriad  wings.  Woe  to  the  spot  on  which  they  may 
settle,  for  not  a  vestige  of  anything  verdant  do  they 
leave  in  their  track ! 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  locusts,  —  one  of  a 
reddish  color  and  large  size,  which  is  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  as  food,  and  is  expressly  allowed  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Mahometan  code ;  and  the  other  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  tinge,  but  smaller.  It  is  related  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  that  when,  in  1835,  a  cloud  of  these  insects 
approached  Aleppo,  he,  with  characteristic  decision, 
ordered  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  sally  forth, 
and,  under  a  severe  penalty,  collect  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  amounting  to  many  thousands  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  Arabs  say  they  are  generated  in  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  because  they 
chiefly  come  from  the  east  It  is  usual,  when  lo¬ 
custs  appear  in  sight  of  large  villages,  for  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  turn  out,  and  seek  to  drive  them  away  by 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  by  clapping  their 
hands,  beating  drums,  firing  muskets,  etc. 

On  the  next  day  we  passed  a  tomb  which  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Ozair.  As  the  steamer  made  fast  to 
the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  supply  of 
wood,  we  landed,  and  inspected  this  ancient  mauso¬ 
leum.  There  is  a  square  sepulchre  with  a  dome  on 
the  top,  and  a  good  strong  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks 
surrounding  the  structure.  The  tomb  is  said  to 
contain  the  remains  of  the  prophet  Ezra,  and  the 
Jews  who  live  at  Bagdad  and  Bussorah  perform  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  spot.  The  Arabs 
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about  here,  though  under  subjection  to  the  great 
Sheik  of  the  Montefige  tribe,  rob  the  pilgrims  on 
their  own  account ;  and  the  wretched  Jews,  after 
pajing  black-mail  to  the  sheik  for  protection,  are 
mulcted  again  by  theee  lawless  ft^bmters. 

There  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  appearance 
piesented  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  country 
around  is  flat,  with  few  ancient  remains  visible  to 
attest  its  former  greatness.  Growing  in  gpeat  pro¬ 
fusion  amongst  the  shrubs  we  found  ue  root  known 
in  England  as  liquorice. 

When  the  little  Comet  stopped  to  fill  up  with  fuel, 
we  used  to  go  ashore  with  our  fowling-pieces,  and 
enjoy  snipe  or  partridge  shooting,  with  an  occasional 
*  pop  ”  at  a  gazelle.  There  are  larger  quarry,  though, 
to  he  had  for  more  adventurous  spirits,  for  occasion¬ 
ally  we  espied  a  lion  basking  in  the  sun  by  the  river’s 
banks,  whither  he  had  resorted  to  enjoy  his  midday 
siesta. 

Now  and  then  a  bend  in  the  river  would  disclose 
to  view  an  Arab  encampment,  than  which  assuredly 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  picturesque  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Sometimes,  also,  where  the  dense  brushwood 
was  broken,  we  would  see  a  group  of  the  Bedouin 
horsemen  careering  along  b^  the  river’s  side,  and 
shaking  their  spears  at  us  in  impotent  wrath  or 
boastful  defiance.  They  would  have  avoided  an 
encounter,  though,  had  we  accepted  the  challenge, 
for  too  well  they  knew  the  precision  of  a  Minie  rifle 
and  the  cool  courage  of  the  picked  body  of  seamen 
and  Eurasians  who  manned  the  little  vessel  of 
war. 

We  now  passed  some  vast  ruins,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  Ctesiphon,  called 
W  the  Arabs  Tauk  Kesra,  or  the  Arch  of  Kesra. 
luese  ruins  partake  towards  the  river  more  of  the 
character  of  tumuli,  with  here  and  there  broken 
fragments  of  walls,  at  least  thirty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  arch  itself  is  a  grand  monument  of  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  ancient  monarchs.  Ctesiphon,  as 
related  by  Gibbon,  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in 
637  A.  D.,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword. 

Near  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  and  distant  about 
three  miles,  lie  the  remains  of  the  vast  city  of  Se- 
leucse,  but  which  we  did  not  vimt  They  extend 
along  the  plains  as  far  into  the  desert  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  in  their  magnitude  attest  the  departed 
glories  of  this  classic  land.  On  a  clear  day  the 
Tauk  Kesra  is  visible  from  Bagdad,  from  which  it  is 
distant  only  some  nineteen  milra. 

But  now,  turning  a  bend  of  the  river,  we  sight 
the  tail  minarets  sind  domes  of  the  great  capital  it¬ 
self.  Bagdad,  the  “  City  of  the  Caliphs,”  is  before 
us.  Like  Moslem  pilgrims  when  they  first  descry 
in  the  hazy  distance  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  the 
sacred  Kaaba  in  holy  Mecca,  we  gaze  with  eager 
eyes  on  the  object  of  so  much  longing  curiosity. 

Situated  in  the  very  midst  of  a  desert,  the  great 
city  risej  out  of  the  plain  as  if  by  enchantment. 
The  appearance  of  Bagdad  from  a  distance  is  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme,  and  the  sight  of  the  palm-trees 
ramgleil  with  the  buildings,  and  relieving  the  eye 
with  their  bright  and  beautiful  foliage,  is  pleasing 
beyond  anything,  after  the  tiresome  sameness  of  the 
desert,  only  bimen,  as  it  is,  by  clumps  of  brush¬ 
wood. 

The  steamer  was  soon  anchored  abreast  of  the 
town,  which  stretches  on  both  rides  of  the  Tigris, 
and  which  is  here  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  width.  The  chief  means  of  communication 


is  by  ferry-boats,  but  there  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats 
hig^r  up  the  stream  than  where  we  lay. 

The  captain  and  I  landed  at  once,  and  lost  no 
time  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  Political  Resident,  as 
the  representative  of  the  British  crown  is  called  in 

this  part  of  the  world.  Colonel  K - ,  an  artillery 

officer,  was  an  extremely  kind,  affable  gentleman, 
and  very  much  respected  by  every  one  in  Bagdad, 
both  native  and  European.  His  hospitality  was  un¬ 
bounded,  and  thoroughly  OrientaL  Whenever  my 
naval  friend  and  I  wished  to  dine  at  the  Residency, 
we  always  found  a  place  left  vacant  for  us  at  the 
IxMud  of  Her  Majesty’s  representative.  His  house, 
a  very  fine  mansion,  was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  poet  of  Resi¬ 
dent  here.  There  was  an  excellent  library,  and  a 
billiard-room  with  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

Among  the  guests  1  constantly  met  at  Colonel 

K - ’s  table  was  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  the  noted 

German  traveller  and  tavan.  The  “  City  of  the 
Caliphs  ”  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  schol¬ 
ars  and  gentlemen  of  high  breeding  to  represent 
our  government  at  the  Pasha’s  court ;  I  need  only 
instance  Mr.  Rich,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  all  Ori¬ 
ental  travellers  for  his  courtesy  and  talents ;  and 
more  lately.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

Bagdad  is  surround^  by  a  wall  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  strong  enough  to  keep  out 
Persians  and  Bedouins,  though  useless  against 
artillery.  Some  cannon  of  ancient  manufacture  are 
mounted  in  flanking  towers,  and  the  garrison  is  nu¬ 
merically  strong  enough  to  hold  the  place ;  but  dis¬ 
cipline  is  very  lax  in  the  ranks,  and  the  soldiers  are 
alwa^  embroiling  themselves  in  street  rows  with 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  three  very  handsome 
gates,  but  they  are  sadly  out  of  repair.  Among  the 
chief  objects  of  note  are  the  numerous  “  khans  ”  or 
“caravanserais”  in  the  city,  but  they  are  not  so 
handsome  or  so  spacious  as  these  in  Persia.  As 
these  “  khans  ”  are  very  characteristic  of  the  modes 
of  life  of  Oriental  races,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in 
India,  I  will  give  a  general  description  of  them. 

Caravanserais  are  edifices  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  sheltering  both  man  and  beast. 
There  is  only  a  single  entrance,  generally  a  hand¬ 
some  Saracenic  gateway,  and  this  leads  into  the 
interior  space,  which  is  quadrangular,  and  open  to 
the  sky.  Round  this  there  is  a  piazza,  and  numer¬ 
ous  double  rooms  with  arched  fronts,  each  pair  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  apartment,  as  well  as 
vaulted  stables  in  the  rear.  A  fountain  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  around  it,  or  in 
the  broad  colonnade,  the  merchants  pile  their  wares 
in  separate  heaps.  The  scene  is  animated.  Groups 
of  men  from  distant  climes  are  sipping  their  coffee, 
smoking  their  long  pipes,  or  perhaps  improving  the 
opportunity  by  driving  a  hard  bargain,  which  your 
Oriental  knows  so  well  how  to  do. 

Khans  are  usually  built  two  stories  high,  and  are 
strongly  constructed  of  stone  ;  the  staircases  are  at 
the  angles  of  the  walls,  and  lead  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  which  is  flat.  Here  the  travellers  make 
their  beds  in  the  warm  weather.  There  is  not  much 
making  required,  for  as  it  consists  of  a  mat,  a  sheet, 
and,  if  you  are  of  luxurious  habits,  a  pillow,  it  does 
not  take  the  time  which  housemaids  consume  every 
morning  in  England  in  punching  and  then  smooth¬ 
ing  the  refractory  feather-bed  and  bolster.  Every 
sleeper  merely  takes  up  his  bed  and  walks  down 
the  stone  staircase  and  out  of  the  hospitable  build¬ 
ing,  after  first  saying  bis  prayers  with  his  face 
towards  Mecca,  performing  his  morning  ablutions, 
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and  paying  a  trifling  gratuity  to  “  Khanji,”  or 
keeper  of  the  khan,  who  makes  his  income  chiefly 
by  supplying  fodder  for  the  cattle  sheltered  in  the 
edifice. 

The  mosques,  of  one  of  which  we  saw  the  interior, 
are  veir  plain  as  to  internal  decorations.  There  is 
a  paved  court  outside,  and  from  it  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  building,  which 
is  usually  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  square  or  oc¬ 
tagonal  in  form ;  within  the  court  is  a  fountain.  A 
curtain  hangs  before  the  doorway,  and  on  moving 
this  you  at  once  find  yourself  in  a  spacious  room, 
the  floor  of  which  is  carpeted,  or  else,  during  the 
hot  weather,  covered  with  matting.  On  the  walls 
are  inscribed  a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran.  On 
the  side  nearest  Mecca  is  a  small  hollow  recess,  and 
here  the  orisons  of  the  fiuthful  are  ofiered  up.  Some 
of  the  mosques  have  four  minarets  or  towers,  one  at 
each  angle,  from  whence  the  faithful  are  called  to 
prayer.  The  muezzins  mount  to  the  summit  of 
these  minarets  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase  within 
the  tower,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  far  their  voices 
can  be  heard  in  the  delightful  calm  evenings,  and 
amid  the  busy  hum  of  the  city. 

We  visited  the  principal  bazaar  about  sunset,  and 
found  it  crowded  with  people  of  difierent  national¬ 
ities  :  Persians,  Koords,  Turks,  —  moving  gravely 
about  in  their  handsome  dresses,  —  also  Jews  and 
Arabs.  There  were  numberless  coffee-houses,  in¬ 
termingled  with  shops,  all  of  which  were  filled  with 
rows  of  guests,  sitting  cross-legged  and  smoking  in 
dignified  silence.  The  streets  are  dull  and  dirty, 
some  not  more  than  ten  feet  in  width;  and  the 
houses  on  either  side  present  only  a  blank  wall  to 
passers-by,  with  here  and  there  a  small  latticed  win¬ 
dow. 

The  crowds  of  half-starved  dogs,  which  roam  about 
the  thoroughfares  and  act  the  part  of  scavengers, 
would  astonish  a  European.  They  have  no  masters, 
and  occasionally  snap  at  your  legs  in  a  vicious  sort 
of  way,  eminently  suggestive  of  %drophobia. 

The  Pasha’s  palace  is  rather  a  dingy-looking 
building,  with  a  number  of  soldiers  loitering  about 
it,  while  the  barracks  are  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
Outside  the  walls,  extending  over  a  tract  of  land 
that  must  have  been  formerly  occupied  by  streets  of 
the  city,  is  a  burying-ground.  We  rode  out  to  visit 
it  Here,  in  the  midst,  is  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the 
good  queen  of  Haroun-al-Kaschid ;  it  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  erected  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
that  the  city  has  been  sacked  and  burnt  a  score  of 
times  since. 

This  part  of  Bagdad,  which  is  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  great  Caliph,  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more 
important  portion  of  the  city.  Here  are  situated  the 
Residency,  and  the  Pasha’s  palace,  and  the  chief 
mosque,  as  well  as  the  great  bazaar.  Crossing  to 
the  western  side  of  the  nver,  one  day,  in  company 
irith  the  Resident,  who  kindly  eonsentcd  to  be  our 
cicerone,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  short  ride  on 
horseback,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bagdad.  A 
few  miles  bevond  is  a  singular  mound,  called  by  the 
Arabs  “  Tell  Nimrood,”  or  the  Hill  of  Nimrod,  or 
more  usually  known  as  Akrarkouif.  It  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  bricks,  130  feet  high,  and  at  least  300 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  supposed  to  be 
solid.  Here  this  singular  pile  has  stood  for  centuries, 
as  Edmund  Burke  finely  says,  “covered  with  the 
awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages,”  and,  in  all  human 
probability,  here  it  will  rear  its  sha]>eless  Ibrm,  all 


worn  and  furrowed  though  it  be  by  the  storms  of 
^es,  till  the  world  is  thousands  of  years  older. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  its  construction^ 
though,  as  its  name  implies,  the  legend  is  that  the 
“  mighty  hunter  ”  himself  was  the  architect 

On  our  way  back  to  dinner,  as  we  sauntered 
through  the  streets,  we  watched  with  amusement 
the  bargaining  between  a  shopkeeper  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  was  seated  beside  mm  on  a  small  piece  of 
matting  inside  the  shop,  and  who,  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction  to  himself,  was  going  through  the  preliminary 
operation  of  smoking  a  pipe  and  drinking  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  the  individual  who  proposed  to  fleece  him. 
However,  in  this  instance,  it  was  a  case  of  “  diamond 
cut  diamond  ” ;  the  customer  was  no  “  young  man 
from  the  country,”  but  coolly  offered  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  price  demanded  for  the  article  in  question. 
The  tradesman  laughed  satirically  at  him,  and  asked, 
in  a  bitter  tone  of  sarcasm,  whether  he  thought  he 
(the  shopkeeper)  had  stolen  it  ?  After  a  little 
more  haggling,  the  inflexible  customer  coolly  walked 
out  of  the  shop.  He  was  suffered  to  depart  but  a 
short  distance,  for  the  wily  tradesman  followed  him, 
flourishing  in  his  hand  the  handsome  dyed  mat,  the 
cause  of  all  this  hard  swearing.  “  Mashallah,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  you  shall  have  it”  And  the  dollars 
forthwith  changed  owners. 

The  shops  are  all  open  to  the  street,  and  are  only 
raised  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  pavement ;  hence, 
passing  friends  can  converse  with  the  inmates  from 
the  outside.  The  women  seldom  appear  in  the 
streets,  except  when  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  female 
friends,  and  are  always  shrouded  from  head  to  foot. 
Naught  but  their  eyes  can  be  seen  peering  through 
the  thin  veil  of  white  muslin  or  horsehair.  Every 
house  is  provided  with  baths,  which,  among  the 
higher  classes,  are  generally  constructed  of  marble. 
The  Armenians  form  the  most  wealthy  portion  of 
the  community,  and  dress  very  handsomely.  The 
complexion  of  their  women  is  fair,  and  in  early  wo¬ 
manhood  they  are  extremely  pretty,  but  soon  grow 
fat,  and,  owing  to  the  early  marriages  they  contract 
and  the  sedentary  lives  they  lead,  lose  their  good 
looks  and  the  freshness  of  youth  when  still  young. 
The  Turks,  who  form  an  important  section  of  the 
upper  classes,  also  dress  handsomely.  They  wear 
monstrous  turbans  of  muslin  of  every  variety  of  color. 
The  outer  garment  is  ample  and  flowing,  generally 
of  purple  or  scarlet  silk,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  costly  Cashmere  shawl.  Over  this  is  thrown 
a  loose  cloak  of  cloth,  called  a  “chogah,”  which  is 
not  suffered  to  conceal  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  orna¬ 
mented  with  jeweb.  Their  lower  garments  are 
loose  breeches,  or  ‘Ipaijamas,”  also  composed  of 
party-colored  silk.  The  costume  is  completed  by 
shoes  of  bright  yellow  leather,  with  pointed  toes. 
The  Prussians  dress  more  plainly,  and  their  sombre 
appearance  and  restless  manner  afford,  in  a  crowd, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  lordly  and  dignified  Turk, 
y 

II. 

THE  8IMOOX. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Bagdad,  we  frequently 
formed  expeditions  to  inspect  the  interesting  ruins 
with  which  this  part  of  the  classic  land  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  abounds.  On  such  occasions  we  sometimes 
journeyed  a  considerable  distance  from  Bagdad, 
and  once,  during  the  hot  season,  while  in  the  desert, 
we  were  nearly  overtaken  by  a  “  simoom,”  and  I 
experienced  enough  of  its  effects  to  give  me  a  lively 
i-ecollection  ot  the  properties  of  this  noxious  wind. 
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and  in  the  early  part  of  the  ni^ht  in  summer,  and 
lasts  from  seven  to  ten  hours.  The  entire  caravan 
moves  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  the  animals  are 
united  by  ropes  fastened  to  the  mouths  and  tails  of 
each.  On  arriving  at  the  halting-place,  the  goods 
are  first  unpacked,  and  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  and  the  camels,  aiier  being  allowed  to  feed 
for  a  short  time,  lie  down  in  a  circle  round  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  within  which  last  the  Arabs  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  finr  the  night  Then  fires  are 
lighted  ;  baking  bread  and  cooking  follows,  and  by 
nightfall  the  foes  are  all  extinguished,  and  the 
whole  encampment  buried  in  sleep. 

Every  pious  Mahometan  considers  he  ought  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places,  —  Mecca  and 
Medina ;  and  besiues  private  ventures  by  rich  indi¬ 
viduals,  two  large  caravans  start  annually  from  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Cairo,  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
Sultan,  and  acconipanieil  by  government  officers  of 
high  rank.  It  is  related  that  the  mother  of  Motas- 
sim  Ibuallah,  the  last  of  the  Abassides  line  of  caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  performed  the  pilgrimage  with  120,000 
camels;  while  in  the  present  century  the  wife  of 
Mohammed  Ali  employed  500  of  the  animals  to 
carry  her  luggage  alone. 

AVe  often  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  boats 
employed  on  the  Tigris.  As  they  are,  like  every¬ 
thing  in  this  interesting  country,  of  peculiar  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
more  than  2,000  years  ago,  I  will  give  a  general  de¬ 
scription  of  them.  In  certain  parts  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  natives 
cross  the  river  by  means  of  two  inflated  sheep  or 
goat  skins,  fastened  to  one  another  simply  by  a 
couple  of  hoops.  The  ordinary  kellek  ”  or  raft  is 
about  eighteen  feet  long  and  fourteen  wide,  and  is 
supported  by  thirty  or  forty  skins,  which  are  inflated 
with  air,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  re¬ 
plenished  at  will.  On  these  the  floor  of  the  float, 
constructed  of  layers  of  branches  placed  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  is  laid.  Over  this  platform  again  planks  arc 
placed,  and  the  whole  being  bound  toother  by 
wicker-work,  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  stores 
and  merchandise.  A  little  fireplace  of  clay  is  con¬ 
structed  on  this  flooring,  and  the  passengers  manage 
to  live  very  comfortably,  and  travel  considerame 
distances  on  such  primitive  structures. 

There  are  also  circular  boats  called  “  kufahs,” 
made  of  willows  plaited  together,  just  like  baskets, 
over  a  circular  framework  of  stout  materiab.  The 
“  kufahs  ”  are  covered  with  bitumen,  which  renders 
the  vessel  perfectly  water-tight  They  are  usually 
about  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  of  shallow 
draught,  and  capable  of  carrying  seven  people. 
Some  are  made  only  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
some,  again,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  which  last 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  camel  and  several  passen¬ 
gers  besides.  The  “  kufahs  ”  are  paddled  or  spun 
along  with  a  circular  motion.  This  description  of 
boat  is  very  similar  to  those  used  by  our  forefathers 
in  ancient  Britain,  and  known  as  coracles,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  introduced  from  these 
Eastern  countries.  There  is,  again,  the  “  bellem  ” 
or  canoe,  and  a  large,  singular-shaped  vessel  called 
the  “  donak,”  with  a  flat  bottom  and  peculiar  bows 
and  stem.  These  extremities  rise  crescent-like  high 
above  the  gunwale,  or  have  what  seamen  call  a  great 
“  sheer.”  Towards  the  middle  of  the  boat  tbe  gun¬ 
wale  falls  out,  giving  a  flat  floor  to  carry  heavy  bur¬ 
dens.  High  up  in  the  stern  stands  the  “  naquidah  ” 
or  helmsman.  The  canoes  are  formed  out  of  single 
trees,  and  the  natives  propel  them  with  great  rapid- 1 


Ity  by  means  of  a  single  paddle.  These  “  belle«g» 
are  mostly  employed  at  Bussorah  on  the  canala 

III. 

THK  BXSTINXnO. 

Shortly  before  I  left  Bagdad,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  enabled  me  to  witness  the  infliction 
of  the  punishment  of  the  ‘^bastinado,”  or,  as  the 
Persians  tenn  it,  the  turning  up  of  the  heels,”  and 
which  I  can  vouch  is  not  of  so  severe  a  character  as 
is  generally  supposed. 

One  evening  I  was  strolling  about  the  town  with 
one  of  my  friends,  when  we  decided  on  visiting  a 
particular  shop  in  the  grand  bazaar,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  some  handsomely-dyed  carpets  we  had 
seen  exhibit^  for  sale.  On  our  reaching  the  shop, 
we  found  a  knot  of  young  Persians  lounging  about 
the  door.  As  we  could  not  pass  in,  my  friend  civ¬ 
illy  asked  one  of  the  obstructives  to  move  on  one 
side.  Instead  of  doing  as  desired,  the  individual 
addressed  insolently  refused  compliance  with  our 
request,  and  applied  some  abusive  epithets  to  Fer- 
inghees  in  general.  This  was  not  to  be  borne.  We, 
of  course,  were  not  going  to  be  deterred  from  mak¬ 
ing  our  purchases  by  such  fellows,  and  my  friend, 
who  was  of  a  choleric  nature,  raising  his  walking- 
stick,  rushed  forward  to  force  an  entrance  vi  et 
artnu. 

I  was  close  at  his  side,  and  it  was  fortunate  I  was, 
for  just  as  the  hot-headed  Saxon  was  in  the  act  of 
bringing  his  stick  down  on  the  pate  of  his  opponent, 

I  caught  sight  of  a  long  knife  which  the  treacherous 
Oriental  had  under  his  girdle,  and  which  his  hand 
had  already  half  removed  from  its  sheath.  I  digged 
my  friend  back,  and  saved  him  from  the  impending 
blow.  It  would  never  do  to  leave  the  group  of  na¬ 
tives  in  triumphant  possession  of  the  doorway.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  round  us,  and  we  were  deliber¬ 
ating  what  c'ourse  to  pursue,  when,  to  our  great  re¬ 
lief,  a  strong  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  came  by. 
Forcing  their  way  through  the  mob,  they  recc^iz^ 
who  we  were  by  our  uniforms,  and  one  of  them 
asked  what  all  this  row  was  about  On  my  explain¬ 
ing  how  grossly  we  had  been  insulted,  and  de¬ 
manding  the  arrest  of  the  insolent  Persians,  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  squad  seized 
the  whole  of  the  loungers,  who  looked  crestfallen 
enough  now,  and  hurried  them  oflf  with  little  cere¬ 
mony  to  the  Pasha’s  palace.  We,  of  course,  fol¬ 
lowed  to  substantiate  the  charges,  and  the  crowd 
made  way  for  us  with  every  demonstration  of  re¬ 
spect. 

On  arriving  at  the  extensive,  though  rather  mean¬ 
looking  building  which  the  governor  of  this  great 
province  occupies,  the  prisoners  were  instantly  ar¬ 
raigned,  and,  notwithstanding  the  denial  on  oath  of 
any  provocation  by  a  host  of  witnesses,  were  con¬ 
victed  solely  on  our  unsupported  testimony  —  so 
great  is  the  trust  reposed  in  the  honor  and  veracity 
of  Englishmen  all  over  the  East — of  the  offences 
of  using  insulting  language  and  threatening  to  stab 
with  a  dagger,  and  were  sentenced  to  bo  bastinadoed. 
We  were  requested,  according  to  custom,  to  attend 
the  next  day,  and  witness  the  infliction  of  the  casti¬ 
gation,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor. 

On  the  delinquents  being  brought  forward  and 
identified  by  us,  they  were  ordered  to  receive  the 
award  of  their  crime.  I  desired,  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  that  only  the  individual  who  had  directly  in¬ 
sulted  him  should  be  punished,  and  the  others  were 
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accordingly  released.  Presently  the  “lictors,”  or 
u  ferroches,”  as  they  are  called,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  with  a  long  pole  and  a  bundle  of  sticks.  The 
criminal  appear^  to  take  the  matter  very  coolly, 
and  looked  about  him  with  the  utmost  unconcern. 
Having  stripped  off  his  shoes,  he  placed  himself  flat 
on  his  back.  The  ends  of  the  pole,  which  is  about 
ei^ht  feet  long,  were  held  by  two  men,  and  the  cul- 
pnt  raised  his  legs  high  enough  to  rest  his  ankles  on 
it  His  feet,  with  the  soles  up{)ermoet,  were  then 
firmly  lashed  by  cords.  Thus  prostrate,  the  “  fer- 
roches,”  one  on  each  side,  commenced  to  inflict  the 
flagellatio.'i  with  the  sticks.  Directly  the  first  stroke 
was  administered,  the  wretch  set  up  a  most  horrible 
noise,  shouting  and  yelling  as  if  he  was  being  mui^ 
dered.  We  saw  it  was  “  put  on,”  but  to  spare  our¬ 
selves  witnessing  such  an  unpleasant  scene,  and  sat¬ 
isfied  with  what  had  been  inflicted,  we  interfered, 
and  requested  the  (laslia  to  remit  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence.  This  was  at  once  done,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer  limped  off,  first  “  salaaming  ”  to  us  in  the  most 
humble  manner  his  thanks  at  our  astounding  clem¬ 
ency. 

BOHEMIANISM. 

There  are  two  fictitious  localities  which  it  must 
be  pleasitnt  to  inhabit;  for  people,  it  would  seem, 
the  least  imaginative  in  the  world  are  only  too  happy 
to  build  their  castles  in  Spain,  while  some  of  their 
neighbors  determine  to  live  their  lives  in  Bohemia. 
Now  Bohemia,  ever  since  Shakespeare  placed  a  sea¬ 
port  on  its  land-locked  boundaries,  has  been  a  priv- 
il^i^ed  territory.  Why  it  should  be  so,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  Greece  mi^t  as  well  have  been  picked 
out,  as  being  essentially  picturesque  and  piratical ; 
yet  it  was  rejected,  perhaps,  because  we  have  a 
“Grecian”  at  the  Blue-Coat  School;  and,  in  the 
ilang  of  forty  years  since,  a  Greek  was  an  inhabitant 
of  that  curious  “  Holy  Land,”  which  embraced  St. 
Giles  and  its  worst  of  dens.  We  might,  moreover, 
have  called  these  erratic  persons  who  live  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Italians,  Ishmaelites,  Cochin-Chinese,  or  Fijians ; 
but  no,  nothing  but  the  word  Bohemian  will  suffice 
them;  and  hence,  a  sufficiently  reputable  term  is 
detailed  to  serve  an  unworthy  purpose. 

As  with  many  of  their  so-called  works,  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  took  their  name  from  the  French.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  author  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  “  Vie  de  Bo- 
heme,”  and  tlie  phrase  has  crept  into  the  dictionaries 
as  something  very  disreputable.  “  Vivre  comme  un 
Bohemien  ”  is  to  be  “  un  xndividu  qui  vU  sans-souci 
du  monde”  an  outsider,  a  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bobadil 
rolled  into  one.  Our  wild  young  fellows  who  seek 
to  open  the  world,  not,  like  mine  ancient  Pistol,  with 
their  sword,  but  with  the  steel  pen,  or  the  paint¬ 
brush  and  inahl-stick,  are  delighted  to  be  classed 
with  the  order,  and  are  in  ecstasies  if  they  persuade 
the  world  that  they  owe  an  immense  deal  of  money, 
have  never  paid  their  butcher,  and  have  reduced 
more  than  one  tailor  to  bankruptcy.  “I  have,” 
Robert  Brough  says,  “  lived  and  suffered  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  I  tfiank  Heaven  have  esciiped  from  it  so 
long,  that  I  can  speak  of  its  miseries  without  undue 
bitterness,  and  of  its  joys  without  partial  fondness.” 
He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Bohemia  Proper  is  called 
Petrwa,  or  the  Stony ;  and  that  there  is  no  Bohemia 
Felix,  and  that  it  is  “a  kind  of  back-slum  suburb  to 
the  cities  of  literature  and  art.”  And  then  antici¬ 
pating  Mr.  Bright’s  famous  mot,  for  he  wrote  in  1857, 
he  adds,  “  it  is  a  stronghold  of  rebels,  whereunto,  as 
to  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  resort  all  such  inhabitants 


of  those  regions  as  are  in  distress,  every  one  that  is 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  is  discontented  with  the 
edicts  of  King  Saul, —  Society.”  These  Bohemians 
were  supposed  by  the  too  partial  pen  who  wrote 
those  woi^s,  to  men  of  genius,  with  a  tendency 
to  get  drunk ;  and  we  have  a  picture  of  a  universal 
linguist,  a  sage  politician,  a  poet  gloriously  endowed, 
and  an  artist  to  whom  Turner,  even  magnified  by 
Buskin’s  glass,  is  but  a  dwarf.  These,  we  are  told, 
being  finely  wrought,  regard  what  they  earn  by  the 
exercise  of  their  genius  “with  loathing,  and  the 
money  it  brings  as  the  wages  of  sin.”  Such  money 
is  quickly  wasted  and  spent  like  all  ill-gotten  gains. 
Why  the  poor  fellows  should  be  so  mad  as  to  look 
at  the  driblets  brought  in  by  the  exercise  of  “  god- 
gifted  genius  ”  as  the  wages  of  sin,  no  one  but  them¬ 
selves  can  say.  Dryden  remarked  of  Lee,  that 
“  there  was  a  pleasure  in  being  mad  that  none  but 
madmen  know,”  and  no  doubt  he  spoke  truly.  So 
of  Bohemian  madness,  that  has  its  occult  pleasures, 
undiscemible  to  ordinary  eyes.  As  to  the  melting 
of  the  money,  that  is  true  enough ;  it  melts  in  pots 
of  beer  and  goes  of  gin,  large  lumps  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  being  easily  soluble  in  such  liquids ;  and  as  to 
the  politicians,  linguists,  and  poets,  ten  years’  incu¬ 
bation  of  a  whole  club-full  of  Bohemians  has  not 
been  able  to  liatch  a  single  genius  out  of  the  lot  of 
eggs  they  have  selected. 

The  Bohemian  is  desperately  convivial.  He  is 
even  more  so  than  the  festive  jieasants  in  operas, 
who  drink  with  much  spirit  frequent  libations  from 
tinlbil  and  pasteboard  goblets.  The  Bohemian  re¬ 
joices  in  club  life,  and  in  naming  these  he  has  shown 
his  usual  c^rice.  Dr.  Johnson  was  content  to  call 
his  club  “  The  Literary  Club,”  and  the  chief  set  of 
respectable  actors  and  authors  in  London  appropri¬ 
ately  call  their  club  “  The  Garrick.”  Our  Bohe¬ 
mians  must  name  theirs  after  one  of  the  most 
disreputable,  shameless,  and  drunken  shams  of  men 
that  ever  lived ;  who  owes  the  only  good  lines  in  his 
poems  to  Pope,  whom  he  traduced,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  a  man  whom  he  sneered  at  and  despised,  and 
whose  sterling  character  he  never  eould  have  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  members  of  this  club  call  themselves 
“  savages  ” ;  but  beyond  smoking  pipes  they  appear 
to  have  little  in  common  with  the  Red  Indians. 
Another  set  names  itself  “  The  Vagrants,”  and  de¬ 
lights  in  a  wild  song  concocted  by  the  Dick  Swiveller 
of  the  occasion,  in  which  each  gentleman,  looming 
ruddily  over  his  pipe,  shouts,  in  ecstatic  chorus, 
“I’m  a  vagrant,  thou ’rt  a  vagrant,  vagrants  too  are 
he  and  she.”  As  “  a  bear  was  meat  and  drink  ”  to 
Master  Slender,  so  this  body  of  respectable,  stout, 
and  middle-aged  gentlemen,  some  with  white  heads 
and  faces  like  those  of  aldermen,  prides  itself  on 
being  considered  outcast  and  vagabond.  Mr.  Green- 
wooil’s  happy  thought  of  spending  a  night  in  the 
workhouse  enlarged  its  vocabulary;  henceforth  its 
club-room,  over  a  respectable  public-house,  became 
the  “casual  ward,”  its  beer  was  “skilly,”  and  its 
bread  was  “  toke.”  The  amusement  of  thus  beguil¬ 
ing  themselves  with  imagination  is,  however,  not 
unknown  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  for  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  will  tell  us,  we  have  clubs  of  Ancient 
Britons,  who  dress  in  skins;  of  Foresters,  who  wear 
baldrics,  and  bugles,  and  Lincoln  green ;  of  Rangers, 
Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of  Harmony,  Titans,  Herculeaes, 
and  a  hundred  designations,  which  really  have  just 
as  little  to  do  with  their  name  as  the  Bohemian. 
We  cannot  reason  on  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  but 
must  merely  note  the  facts;  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  ^ng,  and  a  little  attachment  to  art  or 
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literature  seems  to  produce  the  abnormal  state  which 
is  described  as  Bohemianism.  When  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  the  victim,  like  the  Marchioness  who 
soaked  orange-peel  in  water  and  called  it  lemonade, 
“makes  believe  very  mjch,”  and  fancies  that  he 
hates  all  the  world,  that  respectability  is  a  ghoul, 
and  money  perfectly  useless:  he  lets  his  beard  be 
unshaven  and  his  hands  dirty ;  he  has  a  mania  for 
queer  hats,  and  thinks  that  he  is  no  man  unless  he 
can  boast  of  a  writ  being  in  his  house ;  he  believes 
that  reputations  are  made  per  saltum  “by  genius, 
sir,”  and  that  hard  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter;  he  generously  devotes  himself  to  unsuccess¬ 
ful  men,  ana  praises  the  pictures  of  Pipps  as  marvels 
of  art,  prizing  them  above  those  of  Ratfaelle ;  when, 
however,  Pipps  sells  his  works  and  emerges  into 
work  and  respectability,  he  is  “a  humbug,  sir;  a 
wind-bag.”  The  Bohemian  is  great  in  Iwer  and 
blasphemy,  and  he  delights  in  profane  stories  with¬ 
out  point,  washed  in  pale  ale  from  the  pewter ;  he  is 
doubtful  about  the  past  great  men,  and  denounces 
Shakespeare  either  as  a  myth  or  an  overrated  man. 
He  always  is  finding  out  a  “  new  poet  ”  who  quickly 
subsides.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  “  muff,”  and  Lord  Bacon 
a  fool;  of  the  wider  domain  of  literature  he  has 
seen  little,  quotes  the  good  things  of  Sydney  Smith 
as  said  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  plainly  tells  you  that 
“  little  Brown  ”  is  a  far  better  actor  than  Garrick, 
and  yells  in  affected  agony  if  he  be  recommended 
to  see  a  legitimate  play. 

To  sober  men  who  look  at  things  from  a  different 
stand-point,  all  this  is  very  silly  and  contemptible. 
It  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  literature  and  art, 
since  the  professors  of  those  noble  callings  are  often 
looked  upon  as  mere  jack-puddings,  or  even  swin¬ 
dlers,  because  of  the  distorted  representations  of  their 
friends  of  Bohemia.  That  some  good  men  may  enter 
now  and  then  this  enchanted  land,  and  be  even  en¬ 
chanted  by  the  easy  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
true  enough ;  if  they  be  sound  as  well  as  good,  they 
quickly  extricate  themselves,  and,  so  far  from  scan¬ 
dalizing  a  profession  which  —  be  it  in  letters  or  pic¬ 
torial  art — requires  all  the  energy,  devotion,  and 
even  patient  plodding  of  the  best  intellects,  —  set  to 
work  to  attam  a  respectable  position  in  a  calling 
which  of  all  others  requires  purity  of  life  and  pur¬ 
pose. 


OUR  YACHT. 

Our  yacht  at  this  moment  lies  far  out  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  in  a  pleasant  grove  of  masts  and  rigging  formed 
by  some  forty  or  fifty  of  her  sisters.  The  sea  is  as 
blue  and  glistening  as  the  sea  at  Genoa,  and  the 
harbor  stretches  out  its  two  long,  delicate  arms  of  a 
pale  yellow,  to  gather  in  all  her  craft  tenderly  to 
herself.  It  is  a  fine  fresh  sea-day,  and  the  whole 
waste  before  us  is  of  a  rich  blue  and  silver,  and  the 
waters  seem  to  say  invitingly,  “  Come  and  bathe !  ” 
The  handsome  hill  far  off  makes  a  graceful  boun¬ 
dary  for  the  bay  (and  our  bay  is  said  to  be  a  trifle 
finer  than  a  certain  Bay  of  Naples),  and  behind  are 
the  snowy  chalk-looking  lines  of  houses  laid  in 
bands  on  the  hills,  and  glistening  like  everything 
else.  There  are  the  lowdying  yacht-club  houses  on 
the  right  and  left  hands,  and  there  is  the  pier,  which 
stretches  out  like  a  long  finger,  and  up  to  which  the 
great  mail  steamers  come  gliding.  With  such  a 
setting,  and  on  such  a  day,  our  yacht  looks  very 
respectable  indeed,  and,  so  to  speak,  holds  her 
own.  She  is  not  ambitious,  being  about  two  and 
thirty  tons  burden,  and  musters  a  crew  of  four  men. 


Including  “  a  skipper,”  of  whom  a  word  more  by 
and  by.  But  speaking  with  a  professional  air  of 
skilfulness,  let  us  say  that  she  is  a  very  “  handy  ” 
size,  and  has  more  conveniences  and  fewer  respon¬ 
sibilities  than  greater  craft. 

Her  decks  are  as  bright  and  polished  as  if  they 
were  a  vast  expanse  of  churn  spread  out  fresh  from 
the  most  scrupulously  kept  dairy,  and  the  sail  flaps 
lazily  as  if  it  were  our  yacht’s  white  coat  put  on  m 
a  tropical  climate  and  languidly  worn,  tier  mast 
glistens  in  the  sun,  and  looks  like  a  great  stick  of 
sugar-barley.  Her  hull  outside  is  of  a  close  brown 
chocolate;  and  her  linen,  fore  and  aft,  is  smooth 
and  spotless.  Below,  everything  is  “  snug,”  —  a 
little  square  chamber  like  a  room  in  a  travelling 
van,  with  tiny  bedrooms  off  it,  and  a  tinier  kitchen 
beyond,  out  of  which  our  cook  emerges  mysterious¬ 
ly,  and  always  in  a  bent  attitude,  —  a  position  which 
we  have  all  learnt  to  acquire  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
and  a  rueful  experience  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  crushed  and  flattened  head-gear. 

It  is  a  moment  of  justifiable  pride  when  we  go 
down  the  steps  of  the  pier  to  where  our  boat  lies, 
and  when  our  own  men,  with  the  name  of  our  own 
yacht,  “  Queen  May,”  inscribed  in  sampler-like 
letters  on  their  broad  chests,  are  waiting  obsequi¬ 
ously.  They  are  our  nautical  serfe.  They  rever¬ 
ently  take  in  our  cloaks  and  wraps,  and  with  yet 
more  reverence  our  ladies ;  they  drop  their  oars  with 
a  professional  plash,  and  pull  away  with  a  will.  Then 
comes  the  getting  aboard.  Then  we  go  “  hauling 
on  our  main-sheet,”  get  up  our  anchor,  and  one  (rf 
the  pleasantest  moments  of  the  whole  is  when  our 
yacht,  after  a  flap  or  two  to  give  herself  courage, 
lets  herself  fall  back  gracefully  into  the  arms  of  the 
wind,  and  goes  off  (I  hope  this  is  professional)  as  a 
young  lady  would  do  in  a  valse.  That  moment 
when  “her  head”  comes  round  and  we  all  “heel 
over,”  is  also  one  of  the  most  agreeable.  The  ladies 
bivouac  about  the  deck  with  parasols  up  and  dresses 
fluttering,  dipping  their  heads  by  trained  instinct, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  avoid  the  “  boom,”  when 
the  clatter  and  flapping  and  patter  of  feet  which 
make  up  the  operation  known  as  that  of  “  going  j 
about”  set  in. 

Getting  clear  of  the  harbor,  and  catching  the  full 
fresh  gust  of  breeze  and  open  sea,  our  sail  fills  out 
like  a  shell.  Our  skipper  is  at  the  stem ;  a  won¬ 
derfully  compact,  compressed,  and  Dutch-looking 
mariner,  who,  when  appealed  to  about  the  weather, 
as  he  often  is,  or  about  the  ownership  of  a  passing 
yacht,  or  about  the  distance  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
or  about  the  tide,  deliberately  consults  the  sky,  then 
the  sea  and  horizon,  and  finally  the  deck  of  his  own 
vessel,  before  he  will  trust  himself  to  reply.  Nauti¬ 
cal  strangers  take  this  slowness  to  be  born  of  physi¬ 
cal  infirmity,  and  repeat  these  questions  testily ;  but 
the  initiated  know  him  better,  and  give  him  time  to 
go  through  this  process. 

As  a  rule,  ladies  are  far  better  sailors  than  men. 
When  our  yacht  gets  out  of  the  breeze  and  begins 
to  swing  up  and  down,  like  a  restive  horse  under 
the  curb,  I  notice  that  gentlemen  grow  a  little  pen¬ 
sive,  if  not  silent,  looking  gloomily  up  and  down  the 
deck ;  but  the  spirit  of  our  ladies  is  excellent,  and 
they  long  for  the  breeze  that  shall  blow  their  hair 
from  under  their  hats.  By  and  by  it  does  come ; 
then  the  Queen  May  swings  herself  over  with  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  sweeps  through  the  water  stiffly. 

Presently  the  banquet  is  spread  below,  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  table,  when  a  heavy  blue  mariner  comes  in 
from  the  mysterious  kitchen,  carrying  hot  potatoes. 
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On  that  signal,  lockei^boxes,  pigeon-holes,  all  open, 
jnd,  being  rifled,  give  up  their  dead.  The  good 
furies  of  our  yacht  touch  this  and  that  spring,  and 
forth  come  wine  and  salad,  and  well-embrowned 
poultry,  like  the  viands  in  a  pantomime  feast.  The 
champagne  fitly  comes  up  out  of  the  wooden  ground, 
thus  nappily  carrying  out  the  position  of  a  cellar ; 
the  mustard  lies  down  peacefully  with  the  bread; 
the  salad-oil  sleeps  side  by  side  with  the  cigar.  Yet 
all  such  elements  are  refractory  and  embarrassing, 
and  have  to  be  watched  like  school-boys.  When  our 
yacht  grows  frantic  and  seems  to  be  in  liquor, — 
reeling  from  side  to  side,  staggering,  all  but  falling 
on  her  face,  a  shocking  and  indecent  spectacle,  —  her 
cabin  becomes  a  great  churn,  and  everything  not 
fixed  is  flung  about  and  dashed  into  chaos.  Once, 
even  our  select  library,  —  whose  place  of  honor  is 
always  over  the  little  shelf  known  as  a  berth, — 
under  the  violence  of  the  gale,  burst  its  fastenings, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Buckle’s  Civilization,  Maun¬ 
ders  Treasury,  and  Miss  Berry’s  Diary  and  Corre¬ 
spondence,  —  all  stout  and  portly  volumes  of  their 
kind,  —  came  down  incontinently,  and  buried  the 
sle^r  in  a  heap  of  biblical  ruins. 

The  great  festival  for  our  bay,  and  indirectly  for 
our  yacht,  is,  when  a  regatta  comes  round.  We  do 
not  enter  her  for  Cups,  not  having  much  confidence 
in  her  powers  in  that  direction,  though  our  skipper, 
after  previously  consulting  sky  and  sea  and  the  lines 
of  his  deck,  has  hinted  oracularly,  that  from  private 
information  he  “  know’d  ”  she  could  do  it,  if  she  were 
“  put  to  it.”  Yet  though  this  seems  a  just  encourage¬ 
ment,  we  have  never  ventured  to  “  put  her  to  it  ” ; 
and  we  have  always  given  as  the  reason  —  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  put  our  protegee  to  shame  —  that  she  was  not 
“in  trim”;  that  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  get  her 
into  trim;  that  there  was  no  better  “sea-lwat  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ”  (arbitrarily  limit¬ 
ing  the  area  to  that  district  of  ocean  for  no  valid 
reason) ;  finally,  adding  darkly,  that  “  she  could 

ra  good  account  of  the  M — sq — to,  or  the 
nsh — e,  or  any  of  their  vaunted  craft,  if  she 
chose.” 

This  granite  settlement,  which  glitters  in  the 
sun,  and  looks  as  snowy  as  if  it  were  scrubbed  and 
burnished,  lies  along  a  pleasant  shore,  and  is  a  sort 
of  suburb  to  a  great  city,  from  which  (some  seven 
miles  away,  by  the  railway)  the  inhabitants  are 
pouring  in  every  moment.  The  long  white  winding 
arms  of  the  harbor,  its  elbows,  its  wrists,  the  tips  of 
its  fingers  even,  are  blackened  over  as  with  clouds  of 
flies.  On  the  piers,  and  on  the  shores,  and  up  the 
hilly  streets  that  lead  to  the  little  sea-town,  the  peo¬ 
ple  cluster  in  swarms;  they  are  busy  with  the 
“Punches,”  the  shooting  for  nuts,  and  the  cheap 
roulette :  sure  and  certain  tokens  that  British  fes¬ 
tivity  has  set  in.  Every  spot  that  can  hold  a  pole, 
and  every  stick  that  can  be  made  to  take  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  youth-pole,  flutters  with  streamers  and 
gaudy  flags. 

We  see  the  men-of-war  all  over  flags,  and  the 
platforms  of  the  club-houses  all  crowded.  From  our 
club  comes  the  sound  of  military  music,  and  at  its 
little  piers  is  a  succession  of  arrivals  performed  with 
all  nautical  state ;  for  the  harbor  is  one  vast  thorough¬ 
fare  for  boats  going  and  returning  among  commo¬ 
dores,  vice-commodores,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
sea.  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  smt  of  the  sea  ar¬ 
riving,  with  red-capped  rowers  and  white-capped 
rowers,  in  yellow  b^ts  that  are  like  mirrors  with 
shining  varnish,  and  who  come  up  to  the  steps  with 
judicious  sweep,  and  whose  oars  fly  into  the  air  at 


the  one  moment  Presently  comes  the  man-of-war’s 
long  white  boat,  with  its  six  strong  rowers  in  indigo 
shirts,  and  the  captain  in  the  stem  with  his  Union 
Jack  apparently  growing  out  of  the  small  of  his 
back  at  a  graceful  angle. 

Presently  come  ladies,  she  sea-captains,  who  are 
going  round  these  islands,  and  who  are  better  sailors, 
perhaps,  than  their  lords,  and  who  wear  a  nautical 
suit,  —  sailor’s  hat,  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  anchor, 
and  a  kind  of  roomy  serge  pea-jacket,  —  not  yet, 
however,  those  other  roomy  “  things  ”  that  Jack  also 
wears,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  yet 
onlained. 

Our  club,  which  is  assumed  to  be  an  universal 
nautical  host  on  this  occasion,  does  the  briny  honors 
with  great  effect.  Every  commodore  and  vice-com¬ 
modore,  every  yacht  captain,  is  bidden.  We  swarm 
over  again  and  again  with  very  theatrical-looking 
seamen,  with  loud  quarter-deck  voices,  and  much 
blotched  with  gold  buttons.  But  ever}’thing  is 
pleasant  and  very  welcome ;  especially  that  loung¬ 
ing  for  hours  on  the  galleries  and  balconies,  and 
more  especially  still,  the  banquet,  which  sets  in  at 
about  four  of  the  clock,  and  which  is  given  in  the 
“  cool  grots  ”  of  our  boat-house  below,  transformed 
into  quite  gaudy  regions  by  flags  and  calico.  Those 
two  enchanters  can  do  wonders.  Gradually  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  the  cool  stillness  of  evening  steals 
on.  Now  the  huge  mail-packet,  with  four  great 
chimneys,  drifts  in  ;  gliding  among  the  smaller  boats 
in  a  placid,  good-natured  way,  as  who  should  say, 
“  Easy,  my  little  boy ;  don’t  be  afrad,  I  sha’n’t  hurt 
or  tread  on  you !  ”  and  lets  down  its  London  passen¬ 
gers  —  men  of  business  and  strangers  —  who  rub 
their  eyes,  and  wonder  is  this  the  normal  state  of 
the  natives  they  are  coming  among  ?  Everything 
is  dreamy,  tranquil,  and  pleasant. 

By  and  by,  when  the  commodore  has  fired  his 
evening  gun,  and  every  flag  in  harbor  comes  sliding 
down,  the  cool  grays  come  gradually  on,  and  the 
colder  darkness.  Then  lights  begin  to  twinkle  here 
and  there,  and  afar  off  are  seen  the  full  white  sails 
of  the  winning  yachts,  bending  as  they  come  in, 
and  seeming  to  make  low  courtesies.  The  sea  glis¬ 
tens  and  drips  like  melting  glass.  The  lights  glim¬ 
mer,  and  get  reflected  in  a  thousand  timid  ripples. 
There  is  an  air  of  languid  fatigue  over  everything. 
But  our  club  is  all  ablaze  with  light ;  and,  looking 
from  the  pier  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  at  its 
windows,  strained  as  wide  open  as  they  caq  bear, 
can  be  seen  many  heads  moving  up  and  down,  and 
many  muslin  backs  reposing,  while  the  sound  of  the 
loud  excellent  string  band  further  proclaims  that 
high  festival  is  raging. 

Through  the  bluish  darkness,  lights  begin  to  twin¬ 
kle  everywhere,  from  the  greater  light  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbor,  which  at  fixed  intervals  be¬ 
comes  unseen  and  then  turns  its  “  bull’s-eye  ”  on  us 
with  a  start,  like  a  distant  policeman.  All  between 
is  liberally  sprinkled  with  soft  dots  of  lights,  which 
expand  into  perfect  lanterns  when  coming  through 
the  cabin-tops  of  the  yachts.  The  whole  harbor  is 
alive  with  boats ;  for  now  the  night’s  fun  is  about  to 
begin,  and  the  fireworks  to  blaze.  Every  deck  has 
its  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  echoes  with 
chatter  of  voices  and  peals  of  laughter.  The  har¬ 
bor  is  a  great  noisy  highway.  Now,  do  the  men-of- 
war  begin  with  a  hiss  and  a  roar  to  burst  out  into 
lines  ot  blue  light,  and  everj’  line  and  rope  seems 
lighted  up  with  gigantic  lucifei^matches.  Then  do 
all  the  smaller  fry  follow  suit,  and  aboard  our  yacht 
everybody  is  turned  to  profit,  and  made  to  stand  in 
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a  line  and  hold  a  port-fire  over  the  bulwarks,  with 
the  pleasing  effect  of  drc^ping  molten  blue  blazes 
into  the  water.  Then  comes  the  professional  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks  from  the  shore  ;  the  roaring  rock¬ 
ets,  the  catherine-wheels  sputtering  and  blowing,  as 
if  they  were  in  a  passion,  and  the  set  pieces.  Now 
does  every  yacht  let  off  her  own  private  rockets, 
disdiarging  them  artfully  so  as  to  let  the  sticks  fall 
among  “  mends  ”  cm  the  deck  of  a  neighboring 
yacht.  And  as  the  water  is  all  but  covered  with 
overloading  boats  creeping  in  and  out  and  any¬ 
where,  a  more  exquisite  diversion  is  found  in  letting 
the  sticks  fall  into  the  centre  of  a  packed  crowd,  from 
which  arise  screams  of  delighted  terror  and  uproari¬ 
ous  laughter.  Altogether  an  Italian  night,  and 
worth  looking  back  to. 


THE  WASHING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS’  FEET. 

A  SCENE  AT  ROME. 

I  HAD  vowed  I  would  go  to  no  ceremonies  in 
Rome.  Mock  them  I  would  not,  respect  them  I 
could  not:  why  should  I  see  anything,  sacred  to 
others,  that  could  but  rouse  ridicule  in  my  mind  ? 
But  the  account  given  me  of  the  washing  of  the 
pilgrims’  feet,  not  at  St.  Peter’s,  but  at  Santa  Marie 
dei  Pelegrini,  —  the  description  of  the  peasant  toil- 
worn  pi^rims  made  me  absolve  myself  from  that 
part  of  my  vow  and  take  steps  to  procure  eidmit- 
tance  to  the  spectacle. 

Very  difficult,  everjr  one  said,  to  get  a  ticket, 
everybody  was  so  anxious  to  go;  and  1  had  quite 
given  up  the  idea,  when  late  on  Saturday  evening 
—  Easter  Saturday  —  a  note  came  from  a  friend  to 
offer  me  the  vacant  place  in  their  carriage  and  a 
qtare  ticket. 

A  little  before  nine  o’clock  we  left  via  Condotd 
and  drove  through  the  dark  narrow  streets,  whither 
I  knew  not.  Stopping  at  the  darkest  comer  of  a 
great  church  and  a  t^l  gloomy  building,  the  hos¬ 
pital  adjoining,  up  a  slippery,  aim,  uncleanly  stair, 
we  stumbled,  fearing  to  be  too  late,  and,  passing 
through  two  small  anterooms,  joined  a  procession  of 
|j  other  ladies  through  a  narrow  passage  made  by 
wooden  rails  in  the  middle  of  the  Wg,  large,  bare- 
walled  chamber,  where  the  supper  was  to  be.  On 
one  side  of  us  were  long  narrow  tables,  as  yet  un¬ 
covered,  with  attendant  narrow  empty  benches. 
On  the  other  a  smaller  space,  occupied  by  a  board, 
on  which  the  materials  for  the  supper  were  laid  as 
they  were  brought  in  from  another  room  by  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  bttle  women,  in  black  silk  dresses  and 
red  pinafores,  —  ministering  angels  with  very  much 
the  air  of  housekeepers  and  ladies’  maids,  but  who 
were  coronetted  peeresses,  countesses,  and  marchesas, 
every  one  of  them. 

A  gradual  pushing  and  shoving  brought  us  to  the 
door,  and  down  a  perilous  dark  stair,  to  the  room 
where  the  ceremony  was  about  to  begin. 

A  large  oblong  stone  chamber,  —  not  unlike  a 
laundry,  —  a  raised  stone  seat  with  all  round  cocks 
of  steaming  water  pouring  into  small  tubs  below 
three  sides  of  it,  and  a  wo^en  beam  to  keep  sepa¬ 
rate  the  ^holders  and  the  performers  in  the  im¬ 
pending  sight 

By  a  side  door  the  peasant  women  came  slowly 
in  one  by  one,  seating  themselves  shyly  on  the  stone 
seat  and  pulling  off  riieir  thick  woollen  socks  and 
strong  shoes. 

An  old,  old  crone,  wrinkled  like  a  withered  ap¬ 
ple,  laid  her  hands  on  her  knees  and  stared  indif¬ 
ferently  before  her.  A  shy,  brown-faced  girl,  shame¬ 


faced,  with  the  most  beautiful  wild  blue  eyes  I  ever 
saw,  coarse  wlute  cloth  over  her  head,  and  many  beads 
round  her  throat,  sat  next  her.  A  stout,  stupid 
matron  by  her  plunged  her  feet  at  once  into  the  fct 
water  to  soak.  They  were  mostly  old  women,  none 
of  them  ragged,  and  few  that  did  not  look  strong 
and  hearty ;  but  their  faces  wore,  for  the  most  part, 
that  melancholy,  weird  look  that  is  so  southern  and 
poetic,  and  that  means  so  little. 

The  red-aproned  ladies  had  dropped  on  thrir 
knees  before  the  tubs,  and  all  was  quiet,  when  a 
plump  priest,  in  pink  calico  garments  and  a  scarlet 
skullcap,  entered  and  placed  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  I<Mig  row  of  pilgrims.  After  a  cheery  word 
or  two  to  the  old  dame  on  either  side  of  him,  the 
priest  began,  in  a  nasal  monotone,  a  Latin  prayer, 
instantly  followed  by  the  pilgrims.  The  ladies  be¬ 
gan  to  splash  the  water  in  the  tubs  and  look  around 
them  and  smile  at  their  acquaintances. 

A  curious  scene  enough;  deep  gray  shadows,  a 
fitful  yellow  light  resting  on,  here  and  there,  a  daik, 
wild  face ;  harsh  voices  rising  and  falling  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  tongue,  and  at  once  all  the  strange  sense 
that  these  were  unknown  fellow-occupants  of  this 
dreamlike  world,  fellow-travellers  to  that  eternal 
world  to  come,  —  faces  that  I  should  never  see  again, 
and  that  had  each  its  own  fate  and  history,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  this  life  and  the  next. 

Small  zeal,  I  thought,  the  ladies  bestowed  on 
their  office.  I  should  Tike  to  see  English  girls  doing 
right  heartily  the  scrubbing  and  sponging  that  they 
did  not  do  at  all.  The  prayers  ended,  each  pilgrim 
drew  on  her  socks  and  shoes ;  each  lady  placed  the 
hand  of  her  whose  feet  she  had  washed  within  her 
arm  and  led  her  from  the  room.  The  women 
slouched  bashfully  past  us,  and  the  ministering 
angels  nodded  and  smiled  to  the  friends  they  saw 
amongst  our  number,  but  seemed  to  take  no  h^  of| 
or  interest  in,  their  companions. 

We  made  our  way,  as  speedily  as  might  be,  to 
the  supper-room,  while  a  new  set  of  pilgrims,  ladies, 
and  spectators  texA  our  places. 

Up  stairs,  the  long  tables  were  already  covered  and 
rows  of  sunburnt  guests  seated,  waiting  for  grace  to 
be  said,  more  red  pinafores  flitted  around  with  round 
bowls  of  salad  and  thick  brown  loaves,  and  with  them 
were  here  and  there  stout  beings  in  pink  calico  gar¬ 
ments  from  the  throat  to  the  feet,  whose  gray  mous¬ 
taches  relieved  us  from  an  otherwise  painful  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  their  sex.  With  glee  I  recognized  my 

friend.  Prince  M - ,  as  benign  and  better  shaven 

than  usual,  amongst  fJie  pink  dressing-gowns  ;  and 
he  told  me  that  with  sundry  others  he  had  finished 
washing  the  men’s  feet  in  a  separate  part  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  had  come  to  help  to  keep  order  here. 

A  cheery  sound  now  filled  the  long  room,  the  sal¬ 
ad,  bread,  fish,  and  wine  made  an  ample  supj)er  in 
the  eyes  of  such  friigal,  hungry  folk  as  the  Italian 
peasants ;  and  talking,  laughing,  and  whispering  in 
groups  they  ate  and  drank.  ISfome  did  not  eat,  but 
stufled  their  portion  into  a  leathern  wallet  or  yellow 
kerchief  for  the  morrow’s  use.  Some  helped  their 
neighbors,  pulling  the  shining  lettuce  leaves  out  of 
wo^en  bowls  with  yet  browner  fingers.  Here  and 
there  a  sad  gloomy  face  looked  out  from  the  white 
bead-gecOr,  but  there  was  many  a  flashing  eye  and 
happy  countenance  amon^  them :  only  one  girl  — 
BO  beautiful  tliat  her  face  haunts  me  still  —  looked 
so  lonely  and  so  sad  that  I  tried  to  coax  her  to  take 
her  untouched  foo<l :  she  shook  her  head,  and  a 
great  clear  drop  fell  from  her  eyes  :  she  would  not 
even  carry  off  her  bread  and  wine,  as  did  those  who. 
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dof(  like,  were  too  shy  to  eat  in  public,  but  sat  with 
loeks  of  tawny  hair  on  her  shoulders  and  long  slen¬ 
der  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  a  poem  in  herself.  I 
wondered  why  she  was  sad,  aixl  composed  a  rapid 
lomance  for  her,  ending  happily  in  the  third  vol- 


Grace  was  said  and  a  more  made  towardr  the 
ileraing-room,  and  now  began  a  strange  scene. 

Worsen  bars  were  again  put  up  to  keep  a  passage 
wide  cnoiwh  to  admit  two  abreast  to  the  doorway. 

Countess  £ - stood  at  the  exit  to  see  that  too 

many  did  not  crowd  into  the  dormitory  at  one  time, 

and  Marchese - took  up  a  position  a  few  yards 

inside  the  room,  to  keep  order  in  the  procession  as 
it  passed  from  the  tables.  Within  the  sleeping- 
room  a  hymn,  chanted  by  the  lady  attendants,  was 
joined  by  the  voices  of  the  peasants,  in  turn,  as 
they  left  the  su|^r-room :  not  an  unmelodious 
mingling  of  rough  and  cultivated  tones  in  a  slow 
yet  glad  cadence,  but  we  only  heard  the  sound  at 
int,  for  they  would  not  to  quietly,  and  a  trampling 
of  heavy  feet  drowned  all  save  their  own  noise. 

Much  to  my  amaze  the  frightened,  grave  women 
became  bold,  half  fierce,  and  wholly  boisterous,  el¬ 
bowing,  exclaiming,  pushing,  with  flushed  faces  and 
■uttered  words,  —  ml  strove  to  be  first  So  wildly 
did  they  push  that  at  last  the  matron,  little  active 
Marchese - ,  threw  henelf  between  two  stout  wo¬ 

men,  and  with  head,  hands,  and  elbows  finight  till 
she  had  driven  back  the  foremost  in  the  melee,  and 
had  restored  order  in  the  procession. 

“  Curious  folk,”  Prince  M - said  to  me ;  “  they 

are  at  times  so  fierce  in  their  dormitory  that  it  is 
hard  to  manage  them.  Certain  beds  are  special 
&Toritcs,  certain  parts  of  the  room  are  much  es¬ 
teemed,  and  they  fight  for  these ;  also,  those  of  one 
eonntry  or  of  one  family  are  wild  if  they  be  not  to¬ 
gether  at  bed  time.” 

The  Prince  told  me  that  in  another  section  of  the 
building  the  male  pilgrims  were  tended,  as  were 
here  the  women,  but  that  all  through  the  year  the 
Institution  was  open  for  the  relief  of  all  poor  or 
wayfaring  people ;  only,  to  merit  the  special  privi¬ 
lege  of  Easter,  —  the  six  days’  food  and  lodging,  the 
clean  linen,  and  warm  water, — they  must  have 
journeyed  sixty  miles  on  foot  unwashed ;  then  for 
six  day's  they  may  receive  food  and  lodging,  and  on 
one  of  those  days  their  feet  are  washed  by  ^e  deli¬ 
cate  hands  of  the  high-bom  Lenten  penitents  of 
Rome. 

The  pilgrims  spend  their  day  in  visiting  shrines 
and  churches,  and  on  Easter  day  they  throng  the 
g?eat  place  of  St.  Peter  to  receive  the  Papal  bless- 
•ng. 

I  was  mistaken  in  my  supposition  that  the  pil¬ 
grims  regarded  themselves  as  favored  beings  in  be¬ 
ing  so  treated ;  it  appears  they  consider  that  the 
privilege  is  theirs  to  bestow,  when  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  aid  the  good  works  of  the  fair  penitents  ; 
the  favor  is  all  the  other  way :  they  think  them¬ 
selves  very  gracious  in  allowing  the  Roman  count¬ 
esses  and  princesses  to  urge  a  claim  on  Heaven  by 
washing  their  feet ;  and  there  is  great  “  concur¬ 
rence  ”  among  the  Roman  ladies  for  permission  to 
do  it,  so  much  so  that  the  Holy  Father  had  declared 
that  no  one  shiaild  henceforth  be  eligible  for  the 
office  who  did  not  rix  times  wash  the  feet  in  private 
before  the  public  performance.  My  informant  add¬ 
ed,  with  a  sly  snule,  that  such  an  order  naturally 
lessened  the  number  of  applicants  considerably. 
Tbe  whole  thing  is  so  utterly  apart  fiwm  any  Eng- 
hsh  charity  or  good  work,  so  thoroughly  “  foreign  ” 


as  we  call  it,  that  I  could  institute  no  comparison 
between  it  and  any  similar  institution  in  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  I  left  the  gray  walls  of  Santa  Marie  dei 
Pelegrini  with  real  regret  that  1  could  only  have 
this  one  glimpse  at  the  interesting  countrywomen 
of  this  most  {metic  land,  and  that  there  was  so  small 
a  likelihood  of  my  ever  revisiting  a  scene  so  novel 
and  so  far  superior,  from  its  absence  of  theatrical 
effect,  to  anything  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  Holy  City. 
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The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  recently  signified  to 
several  American  visitors  his  desire  to  make  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  United  StatesL 

The  Oder  Zeiiuug  says  that  “the  well-known 
dwarf.  Admiral  Tom  (Tom  Thumb?)  is  about  to 
set  up  a  dairy  at  Ziillichow,  near  Stettin. 

Miss  Rossetti’s  poem,  published  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  this  journal,  was,  by  a  trick  of  the  types, 
ascribed  to  Fraser’s  Magazine.  For  Fraser’s  read 
Macmillan’s. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  re^y  to  the  critics  is  not  to 
be  in  verse,  as  was  anticipated ;  but  will  take  the 
shape  of  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  re¬ 
cently  published  volume. 

M.  Adolphe  Belot,  the  author  of  the  Drome 
de  la  Rue  de  la  Paix,  etc.,  has  taken  the  post  of  M. 
Alberic  Second,  whose  ill-health  has  oblig^  him  to 
retire,  for  the  present,  from  the  Graxul  JoumaL 

Paul  FfevAL’s  last  novel.  La  Cavalihre,  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  which  has  recently 
been  published,  is  his  most  successful  work.  It  is 
about  to  be  dramatized,  and  will  make  an  admirable 
play. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  phre,  has  agreed  to 
write  the  libretto  of  an  opera  on  an  episMe  finm 
his  novel  of  Le  Comte  de  Bragelonne  (the  hero¬ 
ine  of  which  is  Mdlle.  de  Lavaluere),  expressly  for 
Mdlle.  Carlotta  Patti.  Flotow  will  compose  the 
music. 

The  PJiUzer  Zeilung  says  that  a  Bavarian  sol¬ 
dier,  on  being  asked  why  the  army  wore  cocks’  feath¬ 
ers  in  their  caps,  smd  that,  as  the  Prussians  have 
eaten  up  all  the  cocks  and  hens  in  the  country,  the 
Bavarian  troops  wear  the  feathers  to  show  that 
nothing  else  was  left. 

Riots  took  place  at  Hanover  on  the  anniversiwy 
of  the  Crown  Prince’s  birthday.  A  shop  in  which 
Prussian  helmets  and  shakos  were  exposed  fbr  sale 
was  broken  into,  and  several  other  houses  were  in¬ 
jured  on  account  of  the  supposed  Prussian  sympa¬ 
thies  of  their  tenants. 

The  London  Era  records  the  recent  decease  of  a 
theatrical  celebrity,  Mr.  Robert  John  Pym,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  Mr.  Pym  was  an  actor  in  Jer- 
rold’s  Company  (the  father  of  Douglas  Jerrold),  at 
the  Southend  and  other  theatres,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century. 

A  LITERARY  treasure  has  lately  been  unearthed 
in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi  of  Florence.  It  consists  of 
four  laige  and  thick  manuscript  folio  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  the  history  of  the  banking  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Pemzzi  family  from  1308  to  1348.  With 
the  Pemzzi  were  associated  the  Bardi,  Scali,  and 
Acciajoli.  They  lent  enormous  sums  to  our  Edward 
III.,  which  he  could  not  repay,  and  on  the  1 7th  Jan- 
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uary,  1345,  they  failed,  —  Edward,  at  that  period, 
owing  them  about  £76,000,000  sterling  of  present 
money.  These  records  are  to  be  edited  by  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Peruzzis. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  npw  exhibited  at  the  fair 
of  St.  Michel,  at  Havre,  is  a  Prussian,  who,  with  the 
spike  helmet  {pichlehatAe)  on  his  head,  demonstrates 
to  the  curious  the  manoeuvres  of  the  &mou8  needle- 
gun,  for  the  small  charge  of  one  penny.  The  crowd 
IS  always  excessive,  and  the  showman  is  making  a 
little  fortune. 

Balzac,  Frederic  Souli^,  Eugbne  Sue,  Roger  de 
Beauvoir,  Chauxdesmgues,  L^on  Gozlan,  are  among 
the  French  authors  vniose  position  was  earned  by 
an  excessive  exercise  of  imagination  and  of  mental 
industry  generally.  Of  them  and  of  similar  workers 
in  France  men  say  lightly,  “  Well,  they  live  by  it !  ” 
Jules  Janin,  in  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  deaths 
of  the  above  writers,  in  a  notice  on  L^on  Oozlan, 
replies,  “  Yes,  and  they  die  of  it !  ” 

A  RECENT  dramatic  critic,  shaking  of  the  “  two 
Dromios  ”  in  the  “  Comedy  of  Errors,”  affirms  that 
no  two  individuals  can  be  so  alike  as  not  to  be 
readily  distinguishable.  The  Athenaeum  says :  “  Not 
very  many  years  ago,  however,  the  twin  sons  of 
one  of  the  eminent  medical  men  named  Babing- 
ton  were,  the  one  at  Charter-House,  the  other  at 
St  Paul’s  School.  The  respective  schoolfellows  of 
the  young  Babingtons  were  constantly  mistaking 
the  one  for  the  other,  however  often  they  met.” 

Harrt  Grimshaw,  the  jockey  who  rode  the  fa¬ 
mous  horse  Gladiateur  to  victory  in  the  great  races 
of  1865,  was  recently  thrown  out  of  his  gig,  on  his 
way  from  Cambridge  to  Newmarket,  and  killed.  A 
notice  of  the  young  jockey’s  career  is  published  in 
the  Telegraph,  the  concluding  sentence  of  which  is 
exquisite.  “  Singular  indeed,”  exclaims  the  sport¬ 
ing  moralist,  “  are  the  lives  and  deaths  of  our  most 
distinguished  turfmen ;  and  moralists  who  remember 
and  recount  the  incidents  of  ‘  Gladiateur’s  year  ’ 
will  also  be  reminded  of  the  poet’s  often-quoted  pas¬ 
sage,  ‘  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave !  ’  ” 

Some  “  Recollections  of  Charles  Lamb  ”  arc  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  Notes  and  Queries.  The 
writer,  in  his  youthful  days,  knew  Lamb  at  Enfield 
and  Edmonton.  He  dates  from  Brussels,  and  signs 
his  communication  “  T.  W.”  Most  readers  will  per¬ 
haps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  “Alice  W - was 

not  Lamb’s  sole  passion.”  It  appears  that,  at  a  much 
later  period  of  his  life,  he  was  again  smitten ;  but, 
says  “  T.  W.,”  discreetly,  “  as  the  lady  who  inspired 
this  afibction  may  still  be  living,  it  were  premature 
to  speak  of  it  in  detail.”  Among  other  statements 
in  the  letter  is  one  to  the  effect  uiat  Lamb  used  to 
have  the  bindings  of  his  old  books  mended  by  a 
cobbler  when  they  became  too  bad  to  hold  together. 
His  new  books  —  even  the  works  of  his  familiar 
friends  he  would  give  away,  often  throwii^  them 
over  the  garden  wsJl  into  the"  premises  of  “  T.  W.,” 
who  lived  next  door.  The  young  writer  was  fre¬ 
quently  invited  into  the  cottage  of  the  Lambs,  to 
spend  an  evening  with  the  famous  ones  of  those  days. 
“  Of  the  discourse  of  these  dii  majores,”  he  writes, 
“  I  have  no  recollection  now ;  but  the  faces  of  some 
of  them  1  can  still  partially  recall.  Hazlitt’s,  for 
instance,  keen  and  aggressive,  with  eyes  that  dashed 
out  epigram.  Tom^Iood’s,  a  methodist  parson’s 
face :  not  a  ripple  breaking  the  lines  of  it,  though 
every  word  he  dropped  was  a  pun,  and  every  pun 
roused  a  roar  of  laughter.  Leigh  Hunt’s,  parcel 


genial,  parcel  democratic,  with  as  much  rabid  poli¬ 
tics  on  his  lips  as  honey  from  Mount  Hybla.  Aliss 
Kelly’s,  plain,  but  engaging.  ('The  most  unprofes- 
sion^  of  actresses,  and  unspoiled  of  women:  the 
bloom  of  the  child  on  her  cheek,  imdefaced  by  the 
rouge,  to  speak  in  a  metaphor.)  She  was  one  of 
the  most  dearly  welcome  of  Lamb’s  guests.  Words¬ 
worth,  farmerish  and  respectable,  but  with  something 
of  the  great  poet  occasionallybreaking  out,  and  gloro 
fying  forehead  and  eyes.  Tlien  there  was  A&rtin 
Burney,  ugliest  of  men,  hugest  of  eaters,  honestest 
of  friends.  I  see  him  closeted  with  Mary  Lamb, 
reading  the  Gospel  of  St  John  for  the  first  time. 
And  Sheridan  Knowles,  burly  and  jovial,  striding 
into  Lamb’s  breakfast -room  one  spring  morning, — a 
great  bunch  of  May-blossom  in  his  hand.  And 
George  Darley,  scholar  and  poet,  —  slow  of  speech 
and  gentle  of  strain :  Miss  Kelly’s  constant  shadow 
in  her  walks  amongst  the  Enfield  woodlands.” 

A  SILLY  quarrel  between  the  writers  on  the 
Liberie'  and  the  Opinion  Nationale  about  which  Paris 
has  recently  been  laughing  has  just  had  a  serious 
termination.  M.  de  Girardin  happens  to  be,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  particularly  obnoxious  to  M. 
Sarcey,  a  well-known  critic  and  dramatist.  It  was 
M.  Sarcey  (Sarcey,  by  the  way,  is  n’t  a  bad  name  for 
a  dramatic  critic)  who  took  his  latch-key  with  him 
to  the  theatre  in  order  to  siffler  M.  de  Girardin’s 
play,  “  Lea  Deux  Smurs,”  more  emphatically ;  and 
a  week  or  so  since  he  declared  in  one  of  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Opinion  Nationale  that  M.  de  Girar¬ 
din’s  new  journal  was  very  stupid  and  ill-managed. 
It  may  not  be  desirable  that  journalists  should  indulge 
in  such  direct  personal  attacks  upon  each  other,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  criticism  which  would  be 
allowable  (however  unsound)  in  regard  to  a  play  or 
a  book  should  be  deemed  so  unwarrantable  when 
applied  to  a  newspaper  as  to  necessitate  a  duel. 
Such,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the 
Liberte.  They  accepted  the  offensive  remarks  as 
directed  against  themselves  as  a  whole,  and  as  M. 
de  Girardin,  who  objects  to  duelling  on  principle, 
would  not  go  out,  one  of  his  young  coUaoorateurs 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  demand  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  rest.  M.  Sarcey  declared  that  his  remarks 
applied  only  to  M.  de  Girardin,  and  offered  to  say 
so  in  the  Opinion  Nationale.  This  being  rejected 
by  the  other  side,  M.  Sarcey  and  M.  Pessard  met  at 
Vincennes,  stripped  for  the  contest,  and  were  stand¬ 
ing  sword  in  hand,  when  one  of  M.  Sarcey’s  seconds 
declared  that,  as  his  principal  had  no  cause  of  (}uar- 
rel  with  M.  Pessard,  ne  would  fight  him  only  as  the 
representative  of  M.  de  Girardin.  M.  Pessard’s 
seconds  protested  agsunst  the  interruption,  and 
when  the  duel  was  postponed  declared  in  the  Liberte 
that  M.  Sarcey  and  his  friends  had  behaved  in  a 
cowardly  manner  in  fastening  an  insult  to  their 
journal  upon  the  only  man  connected  with  it  who 
would  not  fight.  This  provoked  another  encounter 
between  M.  Sarcey  and  M.  Clement  Duvernois  (one 
of  the  seconds  in  the  preceding  affair),  in  which  the 
former  received  a  sword-thrust  in  the  face  close 
upon  the  eye,  so  that  he  was  blinded  with  blood. 
This  terminated  the  meeting,  and  the  seconds  pro¬ 
claim  officially  that  the  honor  of  all  parties  is  satis¬ 
fied.  Only,  after  all,  this  does  not  prove  that  M.  de 
Girardin’s  newspaper  is  not  what  M.  Sarcey  alleges. 
It  is  stated  that  M.  Arnould  of  the  Opinion  Nationale 
afterwards  challenged  M.  Clement  Duvernois ;  but 
the  parties  sensibly  concluded  to  spill  their  ink  in¬ 
stead  of  their  highly-tempered  blood. 


